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@ American fliers, forced down at 
sea, are being sighted and rescued 
more often today . . . thanks to a tin 
can of magic powder. 

It paints a huge splotch of glowing 
color on the water. This guides 
searching pilots, helps them see life 
rafts better. 

Someday cans will carry a product 
to help you see better . . . paint that 
glows in the dark! You’ll coat stairs 
and banisters with it to guide you 
at night. 

New and better paints are coming 
after the war. Some paint experts 
envision a one-coat house paint, even 
a sound-absorbing paint. 


- SAVE TIN CANS—HELP CAN THE AXIS 


And they’re coming in cans, of 
course— along with all the fine paints 
you’ve always known. War is really 
proving the ruggedness, convenience 
and safety of cans. 

Todo our war job, we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 





POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discus 
future uses or improvements of your produc 

or package and help in your post-war plan 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 10¢ 
I. 42nd Street, N. Y.C. or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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On do wand your boy that kid down the street, all Americans 


who are fighting for you, to come back safely, don’t you? Enough to work harder, to give 
them the weapons they need to bring them back? Enough to keep the things they 
need flowing out to them in an increasing, uninterrupted stream—even if that means 
giving up some of “your rights’? Enough to give your blood donation, your time? 
(They’re giving their lives!) Enough to really put your whole heart and soul into your job 


at home? .. . You do want Americans to come back safely, don’t you?...Or do you? 
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YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 








‘You are the Hope of the World 


I< in the Halls of Congresses 


and Parliaments— 


Not in the Staff Rooms of Generals 
and Admirals— 


Not in the meeting halls of societies 
and organizations— 


It is in none of these places that a 
great new world will be fashioned 
and grow to new greatness. 


It is in your home . your living 
room—in your mind and in your 
heart. Yours is the strength that 
must set the world aright. 


Yes, you are the hope of the world. 


A wiser, broader-visioned, more un- 
derstanding you. 


A you of vision and the capacity 
for greatness... 


A you who knows the ways of hu- 
man beings . . . people of this land 
and other lands... 


Who hears the news .. . the music 
and the drama of the world. 


Who hears its laughter and its sobs 
—who understands the work and 
the games of everywhere. 


A you who knows the aspirations 
and ambitions and strivings of others 
like yourself—folks who speak a 
common language of dreams and 
longings . . . and have the will and 
the wit to make dreams into realities. 


Yes, it is you who are the hope of 
the world. 


For no home, no village, no nation 
and no world can be more great or 
noble than the individuals who 
people it... 


* * * 


o American can look to the 
future without a deep and sober 
regard for the children of America 


THIS IS THE 


... his children . . . citizens of the 


future. 


The Blue Network and its affiliated 
stations have taken this important 
audience with great seriousness. 
Thus, it is no accident that children 
are offered a wide variety of good, 
wholesome entertainment—the Blue 
Playhouse . . . the entertaining and 
instructive Quiz Kids . the pure 
adventure that is part and parcel 
of every child’s ambitions .. . Terry 
and The Pirates, Dick Tracy, The 
Sea Hound, Jack Armstrong, Hop 
Harrigan, Captain Midnight, The 
Lone Ranger, Storyland Theatre, 
Land of the Lost, Coast to Coast 
on a Bus. 


It’s radio for all people of all ages 

on “The Blue’’—great music, 
complete, accurate news, great ring- 
ing forum, pure drama, adventure, 
variety, comedy! Listen, America! 
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You can pour almost the whole chemistry book on glass 






Glass has remarkable chemical stability. 
You can count on one hand the few acids 
or alkalies that can seriously harm it. 

The fact that glass so successfully resists 
chemicals that destroy other materials is 
something for designers to think about. It 
brings to light a practical way to build extra 
durability into equipment, products and build- 
ings that are subjected to destructive elements. 

Maybe you’ve never thought of glass as a 
durable structural material. Used rightly, it 
is just that. 

Glass will not rot, oxidize or disintegrate. 
It has a lower coefficient of expansion than 
any other structural material. It is one of the 
hardest and smoothest surfaces known. It will 
not absorb odors or moisture. Glass has 
unusual resistance to abrasion. And glass has 
a higher tensile strength than some metals. 

You can find other materials with some of 
these properties, to be sure. But nowhere 
else can you find such chemical and structural 
stability combined with transparency. 

The properties we have mentioned can be 
teamed up in many ways to fit your particu- 
lar needs. You can have glass in flat sheets. 
bent shapes, laminated, and fabricated with 
other materials. Transparent, translucent or 
opaque. Colorful or colorless. 

Where can you use glass? Let your imagina- 
tion run wild. Then talk it over with us. Let 
us match our knowledge of glass with your 
knowledge of your own problems. We may 
come up with just the answer you are look- 
ing for. We’ve done it for others. Why not let 
us try it for you? Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., 2534 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destriactible? Wood— Metal — Plastics — Glass. 


No material is indestructible. However, barring unseen 
conditions, no material will fail on a job in which it has 
been properly specified and engineered. When our appli- 
cation engineers say “Yes"’, you can be sure about glass. 


LIBBEY°OWENS*FORD 


A GREAT NAME 
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__ The March of the News _ 


Aircraft production. Aircraft produc- 
tion hit a new peak, with a daily output 
in February of 350 planes, against a 
previous high of 339. The month’s total 
was 8,760, about the same as in recent, 
but longer, months. The weight of air- 
frames produced increased from 90,300,000 
in January to 93,500,000 in February, up 
4 per cent. 


Food. There were important developments 
affecting food for civilians: 

Meats. Ration values on pork and on 
beef cuts for roasts, rib steaks and stews 
were reduced 1 to 3 points for March 
Values for canned, ready-to-eat pork and 
beef were cut 1 to 4 points. In addition. 
housewives given another pork 
“bonus,” with spare stamp No. 4 in Ration 
Book Four validated for 5 extra points’ 
worth of pork. March meat supplies are 
to be 8 per cent larger than for February. 

Crop outlook. The Department of Agri- 
culture reported that crop prospects were 
less favorable now than at this time in 
any of the three preceding years. The out- 
look is for a yield per acre 4 per cent 
below 1943 and 12 per cent below 1942. 

Unrationed list. Lard, dried prunes, 
raisins, currants and mixed dried fruits 
were placed on the ration-free list. 


were 


Shoes. Another ration stamp, to be desig- 
nated later, is to be validated May 1 for 
the purchase of one pair of shoes. The 
currently valid coupon, airplane stamp 
No. 1 in Ration Book Three will be good 
for a pair of shoes indefinitely. Validity 
of Stamp 18 in Book One ends April 30 


For motorists. Rationing changes were: 

Automobiles. Monthly quota limita 
tions on sales of used 1942 automobiles 
were removed. Any eligible buyer who 
finds such a car for sale can obtain a 
certificate for its purchase. Ration cer- 
tificates for buying new 1942 cars will be 
issued by district boards, rather than local 
boards. 


Tires and tubes. March tire and tube 
quotas were raised slightly for trucks and 
automobiles, but reduced somewhat for 
tractors and other farm equipment. 

Gasoline. As a precaution against black 
markets, future B, C, E and R gasoline 
coupons will bear serial numbers. Indorse- 
ment of coupons still will be required. 
The serial numbers will make it possible 
to warn dealers and others against ac- 
cepting stolen coupons. The serial num- 
bers also identify the section of the coun- 
try where the coupons are issued, a method 
for combating shipment of tickets to dis- 
tant sections for illegal redemption. 


College training programs. ‘The 
Army and Navy announced a_ special 
qualifying test on March 15 for civilian 
youths who wish to enter the specialized 
college training programs of the services. 
Tests will be held in most colleges, high 
schools and preparatory schools. Army or 
Navy preference may be specified. Al- 
though the Army program recently was 
curtailed sharply, due to a need for combat 
troops, its specialized training reserves po 
gram for boys under 18 is to be expanded 


Collapsible tube salvage drive. WPB 
asked that homes be searched for old 
tooth-paste tubes and the like, espe- 
cially those made more than a year ago 
The requirement that such 
turned in with new purchases has ex- 
pired, but WPB hopes to recover as much 
such salvage as possible. 


tubes be 


Easter greetings for soldiers. Easter 
greetings to soldiers and sailors should 
be mailed at once to assure delivery. 
the War Department announced. 


Florida vacations? ODT warned pro- 
spective Florida vacationers of difficulties 
on the return trip. Pullman accommoda 
tions are booked solidly for 30 days ahead. 
it said, and coach accommodations 
crowded and uncomfortable. 


are 
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This news photo from the front 
shows American troops and a 
GMC A mphibian “Duck” team- 


ing up in an invasion rehearsal. 


eens 


-— = The hour for the invasion of Italy was at hand. The Eighth Army’s 
big guns had pounded the Italian mainland until the Strait of Messina was aglow from burning 
enemy fuel and munition dumps. At dawn, long lines of “Ducks,” loaded with fighting men and 
equipment, rumbled down the Sicilian beach and into the water to join other invasion-bound craft. 
As each seagoing truck reached the enemy shore, the driver switched power from propeller to 
wheels and up it came on land. Then, it continued inland, over a path the sappers had cleared, 
and deposited its vital load near the scene of action. Called the mechanical star of the Sicilian 
attack, the GMC built 2%-ton amphibian truck has seen invasion service on many fronts. At Calabria, 


Salerno and Naples, too, the “Duck” has rolled out of the water and into the thick ot the action! 





\O INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS \ 


a at 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume !voducer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks’’ 
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2 WITH THE BULLET-PROOF vEs7 


T happened too often. When a welder 
was working, his extension cord 
lamp, hanging or lying nearby, was bom- 
barded by particles of white-hot steel, 
breaking the bulb. That meant time 
wasted to get a new bulb... slower work. 


THE LAM 


G-E Research brought an answer to this 
problem. Soon, welders were using a 
new G-E rough service lamp coated with 
a tough, resilient film of lacquer ...a 
lamp with a “bullet-proof vest” that 
resisted welding spatter, helps speed 
war work. 
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The same G-E research, which licked this war 
production problem, helps give you the best 
lamps for every lighting need. And always its 
aim is to make G-E lamps stay brighter longer. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10 p. m, EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG VAL Washington, D. C. 


U.S. ideas are not to dominate the conditions of peace in Europe. That is 
becoming clear as the bargaining starts, as first arrangements begin to emerge. 

On the basis of revelations that gradually are appearing..... 

Unconditional surrender for Germany actually will have conditions; will be 
based on armistice terms now being considered. That wasn't original U.S. idea. 

Germany will not be dismembered; will not be sliced into little pieces and 
made impotent and impoverished. Both Britain and Russia stress that point. U.S. 
had thought differently, had figured that Germany would be very roughly handled. 

Russia will be allowed to have her way in Eastern Europe. She will get what 
she wants in the Baltic states, in Poland, in Rumania. That's clear from what 
Britain's Churchill says. It does not square with U.S. view of Atlantic Charter. 

There will be some understanding on who is to rule in France, on who among 
French leaders is to take over as invasion progresses. U.S. idea had been that 
there would be no recognition of French leadership until French people could vote. 

And: Italy's King is to get another chance to make good. 

That's all quite different than Mr. Roosevelt originally had expected. 

















Events are rushing decisions, forcing policy actions. Thus..... 

Finland has her armistice terms from Russia. They seemed rather moderate. 

Bulgaria is feeling around for terms and conditions for getting out. 

Rumania, like Bulgaria, wants to know how she can move back to peace. 

There is a feeling for peace around the edges of Europe. That fact is very 
important. It forces nations to think of peace and of what comes after. It tends 
to force diplomacy down out of the clouds and into the realm of hard reality. 

And: First hints of peace find U.S. still uncertain of its course. 

Mr. Roosevelt cannot, in the name of U.S., give British assurances she needs 
for her security. He cannot guarantee Russia against future attack from the west. 
He cannot promise that the United States will join in a collective assurance of 
future peace. 

So: Britain is forced to be interested in a postwar Germany that will not be 
too weak or too unfriendly to be of help in case of need. She is forced to be on 
friendly terms with whoever might be in power in France. For her, the balance of 
power that once was maintained between states in Europe must now be thought of 
as a balance between Russia and all of Western Europe. That's how it stands. 

Russia, on her part, is forced to look to her own security in the West. She 
will insist on friendly governments in nations up to, if not including, Germany. 

There you have a brief outline of the situation as it is developing now. It 
is a situation that could be clarified if the United States position were more 
definite. It is a situation that will explain much as the peace outline gradual- 
ly is drawn. 




















Mr. Roosevelt is deeply involved in these diplomatic problems. He's trying 
to find a way to give assurances, to work out a formula others can depend upon. 

However: The President cannot assure what Congress will approve. He cannot 
even guarantee that he will be in office 10 months from now. All of the while the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


war goes on and other nations, looking to the future, cannot wait on U.S. 

It is an effort to find a way out of this situation that has Mr. Roosevelt 
so deeply occupied; that accounts for his preocewgation with foreign affairs, his 
seemingly casual acquaintance with domestic affairs. It explains why Congress 
leaders who see the President can say that he appears to be making decisions on 
domestic issues without being well informed. It explains why he seems tired. 

U.S. can fight a war, but it has special difficulty trying to make a peace. 








There's another reason why Britain hesitates to tie too closely to U.S. 

That reason is Britain's determination that she cannot stand a deflation in 
postwar. She is ready to go in for a big measure of Government planning, for a 
planned expansion of exports, a planned control of imports, a planned economy. 

And: There is fear that U.S. will go through a series of violent ups and 
downs; that this country will try to deflate its way to postwar adjustment before 
it returns again to Government planning, to programs of Government investment. 

Idea is that other countries must try to be insulated from U.S. gyrations. 

Then: There also is fear that dollars will be very scarce in world markets; 
that U.S. will be under immense pressure to export surplus goods abroad, but will 
need to buy relatively little, in proportion, from other nations. The thought is 
that there will be a "dollar problem," a problem of earning dollars with which to 
pay for purchases. Again, the idea is that other nations may be forced to take 
steps to protect themselves from the effect of U.S. policies. 

Big point seems to be that others are not sure that ‘this country will know 
how to use its immense power to bring stability into the world. 

















So much for the longer range.....In the war itself: 

Do not yet accept the idea that Japan may be defeated before Germany. That 
suddenly is a popular idea. It is not an idea that can command much support. 

War against Japan is naval war, over vast distances. Japan appears to be 
holing up, to be trying to avoid an early showdown with her fleet. She can force 
this war to drag on for some time before U.S. power can make itself felt fully. 

But: Germany is about to feel the full power of U.S. She is getting a taste 
of this power in the all-out air attack now starting. That is just to be the 
start. Before 1944 is over, Germany will feel the effect of the masses of muni- 
tions, the millions of men that U.S. has been mobilizing for the showdown. 

Resulting timetable still looks about like this..... 

A German surrender reasonably can be expected by or before winter, 1944-45. 

A Japanese surrender can be expected by or before winter, 1945-46. 























In the situation as it is developing at home..... 

Butter will tend to become scarce, now that point prices are lower on meat. 

Pork will be abundant, at least until summer. Beef, temporarily. will be in 
bigger supply, but it will be tight again by autumn and may stav tight. 

Children's clothing should begin soon to be in better supply. 

Women can expect a bigger supply of inexpensive clothing by summer. 

There will be more use of dollars-and-cents price ceilings on clothing. The 
price situation in clothing is causing some worry to OPA. It is being tackled. 

New quotas on gasoline probably won't permit increased rations. 

A 25 per cent increase in A-card value could be made if black markets in 
gasoline could only be eliminated. There is widespread evasion of rationing. 

There won't be travel rations despite the jammed transportation system. 























Congress is cooling down a little after its revolt against Mr. Roosevelt. 

There's still a chip on its shoulder. There is a determination that the White 
House must give Congress a voice in decisions affecting U.S. policies. 

But: If Mr. Roosevelt will go halfway, Congress is inclined to meet him. 





See also pages 15, 20, 22. 
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They’re taking the 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


As THEY help carry the fight to the 
home grounds of the enemy, many 
(merican troops must battle their 
way over miles of rocky, snow- 
covered mountains. 

To give them safe, sure footing on 
stone and ice, and also to provide 
ideal footwear for use with skis, 
Goodyear Research, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Quartermaster Corps, 
has developed a new rubber sole and 
heel design for mountain combat 
boots. 

‘Lighter, warmer, more water- 
proof than the conventional leather 


boot with steel cleats, the new boot 
with the Goodyear sole and heel de- 
sign wears longer . . . gives firmer 
grip on hard and slippery surfaces 
... enables soldiers to creep silently 
. . eliminates all 
danger of telltale sparks during 
night movements. 


over jagged rocks . 


Into the design and production 
of the soles and heels for this new 
combat boot have gone all of the 
research, skill and experience which 
made Goodyear the leading manu- 
facturer of rubber soles and heels 
for civilian footwear in peacetime. 


A ‘pioneer in rubber — Goodyear also 
works in many other vital fields — 
metals, fabrics, chemicals ... and from 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory, after 
the war, will come many new, useful 
products for you. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds | 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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lightness and perfect balance 
that mean easy handling and 
| accurate work. They’re built 

to rigid standards that insure 
constant precision. And 
SKILSAW TOOLS are extra 
powered for extra output on 
every job! 


Ask now for a demonstra- 
tion of SKILSAW TOOLS in 
your own plant. See for your- 
self just how these SKILSAW 
TOOLS produce a craftsman’s 
results at Wartime speed. 
Phone your distributor. 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 30 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


at Reliance Pattern 
Works, Chicago ... 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


@In making patterns and dies 


for vital War Production, Reli- 


rs ance sets itself two tough goals: speed and 


perfection! And Reliance achieves those 
goals with SKILSAW TOOLS! 
| They’re designed for the 


Ss 


SKILSAWS 


DRILLS 


y 


DISC SANDERS 


BELT SANDERS 


. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
FLOOR SANDERS 











as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT honor individual con- 


tracts with your workers over agreements 
reached through collective bargaining. 
The U.S. Supreme Court holds that an 
employer must bargain with a _ union 
chosen by employes under the Wagner 
Act although he already may have indi- 
vidual contracts with workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as the operator of a social 
club, avoid responsibility for paying So- 
cial Security taxes to orchestra members 
if you employ the orchestra through deal- 
ings with the orchestra leader or manager. 
Under such circumstances, a federal dis- 
trict court decides, the club is nat an em- 
ployer for Social Security tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on unrestricted 
supplies of hydrogen peroxide, sodium 
perborate and sodium peroxide for your 
plant. War Production Board has placed 
these chemicals, widely used in industry, 
under allocation control in order to main- 
tain better distribution. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on successfully 
challenging a suspension order of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration for violating 
a rationing regulation. A federal circuit 
court ruled that OPA has authority to issue 
suspension orders against violators. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid a permanent 
injunction against your store if you have 
unwittingly violated an OPA price ceiling. 
The U.S. Supreme Court holds that fed- 
eral courts may refuse to enjoin price vio- 
lators upon a finding that violations were 
not willful. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hold freight or refrig- 
erator cars at terminal points more than 
seven days without incurring demurrage 
charges. Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order limiting free time on 
these cars to seven days. 


* * * 
YOU CAN probably depend upon guar- 


antees stamped on the cover page of your 
insurance policy even though they may be 


____. News -lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
and administrative decisio 





modified by printed matter in the poli 
A federal circuit court holds in one 

that a stamp, announcing “double indg 
nity for fatal accidents,” entitles the b 
ficiary of an insurance policy to dj 
double indemnity, even though a rider 
the policy excluded double indem 
benefits for a particular type of accid 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the War Labor B 
to respect three-month-old agreeme 
with labor unions when those agreem 
are challenged. WLB refuses to inve 
gate such agreements in one case on { 
ground that the National Labor Relati 
Board is barred by act of Congress fn 
investigating them and that WLB ju 





diction is bound by general princip§ ‘ 
. + , 
governing NLRB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN report compromise sett 
ments accepted in suits to recover cor 
ration stock, on grounds of fraud, as 
capital gain, rather than as ordinary 4 
come. The U.S. Tax Court so rules in 
case involving such a transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship various types 
industrial equipment, including elect 
motors, arc welders, heat exchon 
and pumps, unless the purchase order } 
at least an AA-5 rating. WPB places tig = 
floor under the acquisition of equipmem © 


* * 


YOU CANNOT count on obtaining 
permit to establish an air line solely on ti 
ground that the proposed line would 
amount to destructive competition wi 
an existing line over the same route. Ti 
Civil Aeronautics Board holds that 
language of the Civil Aeronautics Act, d 
recting the Board to consider, amoj 
other things, competition necessary to ¢ 
velopment, is discretionary and not mal 
datory. 


~ * 


YOU CAN, as a steel producer, accel} 
orders for controlled materials in excess ( 
amounts permitted under WPB regul 
tions if you can fill the orders from stoci 
available in your mill. WPB makes th 
modification in controlled materials ruld 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid4 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia 
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“NELLY GETS ANOTHER ONE!...She’s a Bofors gun...and 
she’s filling the sky with tons of steel... with flak so thick those 
Japs could walk on it. Suddenly a flaming torch falls through the 


1”? 


_ night...another Jap for Nelly 
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y ont 
uld n 
on wil 


Chrysler Searchlight Reflectors and 
Bofors guns are used together on 
our battleships for night fighting. BUY WAR BONDS 


“Nelly” was a tough gun to make... she used to require so 


much handwork that only a few could be produced in a year. Today, certain of her precision 
parts are finished by a revolutionary process called Superfinish ...the same process that 
gives Chrysler engines the smoothest moving parts in history. Thanks to Superfinish and to 
the employment of other automotive methods, the production of parts for Bofors guns has 


been speeded incredibly since Pearl Harbor. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines * Marine Engines * Marine Tractors + Navy Pon- 
toons * Harbor Tugs - Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts - Tank Engine 
Assemblies - Tank Parts * Airplane Wing Panels - Fire-Fighting 
Equipment * Air Raid Sirens * Gun Boxes * Searchlight Reflectors. 


THE NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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Weve Been Asked: 


HOW TAX LAW AFFECTS NONPROFIT GROUPS 


(Many thousands of tax-exempt non- 
profit organizations soon must give the 
Treasury its first inside look at their finan- 
cial operations. This is what Congress has 
ordered in the new tax law despite bitter 
opposition by labor unions and farm co- 
operative groups. Tax-writing committees 
of Congress will scrutinize the income re- 
ports in search of possible new sources of 
tax revenue. However, the returns will not 
be open to the general public, unless their 
contents are made known as a result of 
action by congressional committees.) 


Although some nonprofit organizations 
still will not have to file returns, it is es- 
timated that up to 300,000 groups may be 
affected. The returns are directed at a 
number of organizations besides unions. 
Internal Revenue officials say that they 
could not even guess at this time as to the 
amount of revenue received by these un- 
taxed organizations. 


Exactly what sort of organizations will 
have to file this new income return? 


Returns must be made by a wide range of 
unions, associations and societies that are 
exempt from taxation. These include labor, 
agricultural and horticultural organiza- 
tions and farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, real-estate 
boards, business associations and boards 
of trade; social, recreational and pleasure 
clubs; mutual savings banks, building and 
loan associations, certain insurance com- 
panies and cemetery companies; certain 
civic leagues, employes’ associations and 
teachers’ retirement fund associations 


Does the law specifically exempt some 
organizations from making the income 
returns? 


It sets aside a group of tax-exempt non- 
profit organizations that will have to 
make no financial report at all. These in- 
clude religious and educational organiza- 
tions. But to qualify as an exempt 
educational organization, a school or col- 
lege must normally have a regular faculty, 
curriculum and student body at its place 
of operation. 


Also excluded from filing income returns 
are most charitable organizations. These 
include community chests, various funds 
and foundations and societies for preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and animals. 
Such organizations must be supported to 
some extent by public contributions or by 
funds contributed by federal, State or 
local governments. Others that do not 
have to file financial reports include cer- 
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tain fraternal beneficiary lodges that pro- 
vide various types of insurance for their 
members and certain corporations owned 
by the United States Government. 


Just what will the affected organizations 
be required to report? 


The law provides that they must list all 
items of gross income, receipts and dis- 
bursements. But the Treasury is given al- 
most unlimited power by the law to ask 
any questions it chooses. The exact nature 
of the questions is to be decided by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Thus, the Treasury and Congress may 
obtain through ‘hese returns a complete 
and intimate picture of the financial meth- 
ods and operations of the organizations 


Questions will cover such matters as dues 
and initiation fees collected from mem- 
bers, other assessments and financial gifts 
received, income from investments and 
sale of commodities or other products, 
receipts from other sources and complete 
details of expenditures. Much stress is ex- 
pected to be laid upon salaries paid to offi- 
cers. Also in the scope of the Treasury’s 
questionnaire would be such matters as fi- 
nancial reserves and investments, real- 
estate and other property holdings and 
business enterprises operated and income 
derived from them 


The tax-exempt organizations will be re- 
quired to tell whether they made any do- 
nations to political campaigns, and, if so, 
how much. This is directed mainly at labor 
unions. Altogether, the returns will bring 
out many details of financing that unions, 
farm co-operatives and other organizations 
never before have had to disclose. 


If an organization has to make a return, 
when must this be turned in? 


The date has not been set, but it probably 
will be around May 15. The forms for the 
returns have not yet been completed. Also 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue will have 
to write regulations explaining this new 
phase of tax law. The first return must 
cover income and financing for the year 
1943. Under the new law, similar returns 
must be filed for each succeeding year. 


Suppose an organization kept no de- 
tailed record of its financing last year. 
How will it be able to supply this in- 
formation for the Government? 


Congress has placed the burden of filing 
a return on each individual organization 


and it will be up to officers of that or- 
ganization to supply the information even 
though no exact record has been kept. In 
some cases where there are no records it 
may be necessary to review each financial 
operation to find out just how much money 
was received and spent. A return must be 
filed with the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the district where the organizalion 
has its main office or the place where it 
carries on its business. 


Since these groups are not being re- 
quired to pay income taxes, what is 
the reason Congress called for these 
returns? 


Debate in Congress over this phase of the 
new tax law showed there were several 
factors back of the action. For one thing, 
some companies that have to pay taxes 
have complained that they had to com- 
pete to their disadvantage against corpo- 
rations and organizations that are exempt 
from taxation. 


In some localities, private enterprises have 
found themselves competing against farm 
co-operatives in such businesses as whole- 
sale or retail selling or in operating can- 
ning and other processing plants. Also, 
some unions, with no taxes to pay, are 
competing with private concerns in oper- 
ating real-estate projects such as office 
buildings, apartment houses and other liv- 
ing quarters. Some trade organizations re- 
ceive sizable income from publication of 
newspapers and magazines. On the otlier 
hand, many of the groups affected by the 
new law do not engage in any business 
undertaking. 


Another reason back of this provision in 
the new tax law is the desire of Congress 
and the Treasury to get a view of the 
inner financial workings of many organiza- 
tions whose operations hitherto have been 
secret. 


Does this indicate that Congress is likely 
to tax the income of all these organi- 
zations? 


It means that many of them, but certainly 
not all, may have to pay income taxes at 
some future time. This was made clear by 
the report of the House Ways and Means 
Committee on the tax bill. The Committce 
said that it intended “to make a thorough 
study of the information contained in such 
returns with the view to closing this exist- 
ing loophole and requiring the payment of 
tax, and the protection of legitimate com- 
panies against this unfair competitive sil- 
uation.” 
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The day New York folded up! 


I. was not good at all. The whole city just folded up like a 
stack of potatoes. No reason. Just collapsed. It was bad. 


“This is bad,” said a usually well-informed source standing 
amid the ruins. ‘In fact, there’s only one thing good about it.” 
“What’s good about it?” said a voice from under a mass of 
office equipment and misses’ wearing apparel. 

“It demonstrates a very important fact,”’ he mused. And then 
he explained it all this way: 

If the entire city of New York should suddenly collapse that 
would represent the loss of about 21 billion dollars’ worth of 
property .. . Now it took America’s machine tools a powerful 
long time to produce a lot of that stuff—yet the entire contents 


of the city of New York adds up to less buildings, equipment 
products and gadgets than will be sold in the year 1946 alone!* 
And 21 billion dollars represents a lot of buying—yet it is 
scarcely one-third the buying power that has been stored away 
already in the purchase of U.S. War Bonds! 


Do we make the point? Machine tools are going to be very 
very busy after this war. We know, because Jones & Lamson 
engineers are already very very busy—working behind closed 
doors with the designers and planners of America’s leading 
manufacturing companies, helping to develop now better 
products and cheaper ways to build them in the era of fast 


competition to come. They are.at your service, too, 


* Based upon a Department of Commerce estimate, assuming that the war and immediate conversion period will be over by 1946. 
g 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY b 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


SAN 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Compara- 
tors « Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 

















THERE ARE STILL 


UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Coxumsus had a definite goal—a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
—a new source of Nature’s wealth. 


Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 


But research doesn’t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts them, for it expects the 


unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge, it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 


Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to mankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 








telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication—to the 
phonograph and sound-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 


Today, as ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, its efforts in research and de- 
sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 


When peace comes, its organized 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 
and invent and perfect for the im- 
provement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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GAP IN THE AIR FRONT: 
GERMANY’S ZONE OF SAFETY 


Allies’ Handicap in Inability to Destroy War Planis in Eastern Europe 


Use of bases in Russia 
would permit two-way 
raids across continent 


The gong now is sounded for the sched- 
uled 1944 invasion of Europe. It is sound- 
ed with the start of what is to be the most 
intensive air bombardment in history. 

Round One of this invasion is the air at- 
tack. The bombing offensive of the last 
few days is just the start. That offensive 
is to be pressed home, in spite of losses. 
The German air force is to be smashed, 
if that can be done. 

Round Two will be determined by the 
scope and character of what happens in 
Round One. The second round is to be 
the attempted landings. When or where 
they are to come cannot be 
They will be related, however, to what the 
air offensive does to German air power, to 
German industry and to Europe’s trans 
portation system. 

Round Three of the 1944 invasion will be 
the effort to get a decision over Germany 
on the battlefield of Europe itself. This 
will mean an advance by American, Brit- 
ish and French armies from the 
heads. The aim will be to force Germany’s 
surrender under blows falling on many 
fronts. 

In this 1944 invasion, America and 
Germany for the first time are to be 
matched directly against each other as the 
chief combatants in a decisive phase of 
this war. America is to supply the biggest 
part of both air and land invasion forces. 

The prospects of the 1944 invasion are 
tied up with the chances of victory in the 
air. If the U.S. and British air forces can 
win decisively, the landings can go ahead 
on schedule and with small losses from air 
attack. Otherwise, the troops 
will go ashore in the face of bombing and 
strafing. 

America, therefore, has a huge stake in 
the outcome o* the air campaign. That 
stake is regarded by officials as outweigh- 
ing the losses of 230 U.S. bombers, 75 
other planes and their crews in one week 


discussed 


beach- 


invasion 
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of combat. The Allies’ successes thus far 
hold out impressive possibilities of de- 
cisive victory. 

As to airplane strengin, Germany al 
ready has been hit hard. One recent week’s 
losses were estimated at more than 1,000 
combat planes. Her force of front-line 
planes in Western Europe may have been 
cut by one-third or one-fourth. 

As to airplane production, Germany 
has been hit still harder. American pre 
cision bombing and British night bombing 
are said to have cut her output of fighter 
planes 40 to 65 per cent, and her produc- 
tion of bombers 25 per cent. 

As to combat fliers, Germany is under 
increasing strain. Although many of her 
pilots parachute from damaged planes to 
safety, the number of top-quality aviators 
is noticeably on the decline. But German 
air force morale has not yet cracked, de 
spite the growing tension. 

All told, the air campaign confronts 
Germany with acute danger. 
plants in 30 cities have been 


Airplane 
bombed 





-Acme 


U.S. PLANE FOR U.S.S.R. 
«+. not a shuttle bomber 


Germany has been losing planes much 
faster than new ones can be produced. 

While her strength is declining, that of 
the Allies is going up. The U.S. Army Air 
Forces now outrank the British Royal Air 
Force in air strength both in Britain and 
on the Mediter:anean front. Bombing of- 
fensives are being sent against Germany 
from the west and from the south. Amer- 
ica alone can put a combination of 1,000 
bombers and 1,000 fighter planes over 
Germany on successive days. And America 
and Britain have as a backlog their big 
aircraft industries, those of this country 
untouched and those of Britain scarcely 
touched by bombings. 

Thus, it might be concluded that Ger 
many’s air force is doomed to complete 
and early destruction. But that is a danger 
that Germany sees and is struggling to 
avert. The accompanying map shows one 
important factor that remains in 
many's favor in this attempt. 

Gap in the air front. There now is a 
wide-open gap in_ the 


Ger 


davlight air of 
The existence 
of this gap is due to two factors. One of 
these factors is the dependence of Ameri 
can daylight 


fensive against Gei many 


bombers upon escort by 
fighter planes, limiting the bombing to the 
500-mile radius of long-range fighter 
planes. The other factor is the absence of 
strategic bombing of German industry 
from bases in Russia. 

As the map shows, bases in England 
bring Western and Northern Germany as 
Berlin, Northern France and the 
Countries within the stra 
tegic bombing front. Bases in Southern 
Italy bring Austria, the Western Balkans 
and Southern Germany within the south 
ern strategic bombing front 


far as 


Low western 


However, there is no eastern strategic 
bombing front. One reason is that Russia 
has used her airplane force, including 
8,300 Lend-Lease planes from the United 
States, mainly in intensive combat opera 
tions, with only occasional bombing at 
tacks against cities in Germany and re 


cent short-range assaults against Finland 
Another reason is that Russian air bases 
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Mediterranean 


are not being used by American or British 
bombers for offensives into the eastern 
side of Nazi Europe 


The map reveals that such offensives 


westward 500 miles from bases near Kiev, 


if permitted, still would leave a gap cov 
ering Western Poland, Eastern Germany 
and Western Czechoslovakia. Night bomb 
ing assaults without fighter escort have 
reached the area from England. Some of 
the gap could be covered, too, by shuttle 
bombing between British and Italian bases 
on one side and Russian bases on the 
other. The British and Americans have 
found such shuttle bombing practicable 
between Mediterranean 
bases. Part of the bombing trip to Russia 
could be made in the dark without fighter 
escort. But American and British planes 
never have made even shuttle use of Rus 
sian bases for landing and refueling 


England and 


No announcement has been made of 
whether permission to use Soviet bases 


Weeks or 


months might be required to equip such 


has been extended by Russia 


bases with spare parts and other supplies 
for American and British bombers. 
Germany’s zone of immunity. This gap 
in the bombing front creates a zone of im 
munity from bombing for Germany. That 
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zone includes highly important industrial 
regions in Gernian Silesia, in the heavy 
industrial centers of Czechoslovakia, in 
Eastern Germany, East Prussia and East- 
ern Poland. 

For many months, the German Govern- 
ment has been moving critical war indus 
tries, and especially aircraft industries, 
from bombed-out cities and blasted fac- 
tories into the areas that are considered 
safest from attack. Nazi regulations allow 
officials to order bombed 
move, 


industries to 
to compel owners to share un 
bombed plants with such industries, and 
to force employes to move. 

Some aircraft plants have been decen 
tralized into units too small to make good 
targets for bombers. Some have gone un- 
derground into abandoned coal mines and 
caves. Some are camouflaged craftily. 
Most of Germany’s 40 unbombed cities 
are in this immunity zone. 

Germany’s strategy of defense. Ger- 
many is striving to transfer enough air- 
craft production into this safety zone to 
turn out the planes to pull the Nazi air 
force through the emergency of 1944. 

Germany has other important defense 
plans. She is not disputing Allied air 
superiority over nonstrategic parts of West- 
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ern Europe. She is refusing air 








battle 
whenever possible, relying on antiaircraft 


guns, and saving her fighter planes for use 
in times and places of acute need. She is 
said to be husbanding a force of about 
1,000 bombers. 

These bombers, with Germany’s fighter- 
plane force and her elaborate invasion 
coast defenses, are to be thrown into an 
intense effort to stop the Allied invasion 
forces and administer such a defeat to 
them that the Allies will accept a com- 
promise peace. 

Allies’ strategy of offense. America and 
Britain are bent upon keeping Germany 
on the defensive and in retreat. The Amer- 
ican Army now is built and ready to take 
the offensive. It is equipped to the hilt 
with mobile artillery, tanks, rocket guns, 
armored cars, automatic guns, bombers, 
fighter landing craft and huge 
stores of ammunition of every kind. The 
smaller British Army is similarly equipped 
and ready 


planes, 


With this accumulated power, the Ame: 
ican-British forces are preparing to land 
a massive blow this year with invasion of 
Nazi Europe. Allied leaders do not be 
lieve Germany will be able to stand up 
under that blow. 
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You may pay less... 





but only General gives you 


TOP-QUALITY 


For more than a quarter-century, 
the name “General” on the side- 
wall of a tire has spelled the best 
it was possible to buy. 

Today there is in production a 
proud new exponent of General's 
lop-Quality tradition. Gruelling 
tests have proved that this new 
General Tire delivers the same 
kind of performance that has 
made all Generals famous for 
mileage and safety. 

But, remember—the tires on 
your car are still very precious. 


You must make them /ast. 


Ready to help you is your local 
tire expert—your General Tire 
dealer—with repairing, General 
Tire-Kraft System recapping 
and mileage advice. See him. 


The General lire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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BILLION DOLLAR TEST TUBE... 


— — 


for your Air Travel 


Air Transport Command, 

Troop Carrier Command, 

Navy Air Transport Service 

and Airlines of the United States. 

These make up the unbeatable quartet 
which, under the urgencies of global war, 
has advanced the facilities for air travel 


25 years since Pearl Harbor. 


Operating on a scale so vast 

as to stagger the imagination, 

ATC, TCC, NATS and the Airlines are 
flying everything that can be flown 


everywhere throughout the world. 


Thus with unlimited resources, 
the mailed fist of war holds a test tube 


which is so perfecting air travel 





that come postwar you can wing your way 
to the far corners of the earth 
with no greater concern than 


you now board a streetcar. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Santa Monica, California 
Long Beach, El Segundo, and Doggett, Calif., Tulsa, Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Chicago 






FIRST AROUND THE WORLD + FIRST THE WORLD OVER 





Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


THESE WORLD-WIDE AIRLINES ARE DOUGLAS EQUIPPED: American Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China National 
Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Do Brazil — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, 
S.A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, S.A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, S.A. — Canadian Pacific 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) —Swissair (Switzerland) —A.B. 
Aerotransport (Sweden) — Indian National Airways — L. A. P. E. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England). 
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Speed-up in induction rate 
to meet 200,000-man deficit 
in the Army-Navy quotas 


Here is the situation as the draft heads 
into the home stretch: 

In industry. There now are deferred in 
industry about 350,000 non-fathers, aged 
is to 26. These mostly are young single 
men of the type the services want most. 

In agriculture. Deferred in agriculture 
are 550,000 non-fathers in this 18-to-26 
age group. Most of these are single, the 
kind that make the best combat troops. 

Here, then, are 900,000 young men in 
whom the Army and Navy are very in- 
terested at this time. Among them are at 
least 200,000 that the services would like 
to draw. In addition, there are another 
4,000,000 men in industry and agriculture 
who are deferred from military service. 
These are the fathers aged 18 to 26 and 
all other registrants from 26 to 38. 

Altogether, there are about 4,900,000 
men in this pool of deferred men at a time 
when the armed services are 200,000 be- 
hind in their induction schedules. To make 
up this 200,000 deficit, the draft boards 
will have to go through their lists of de- 
ferred men. Approximately 200,000 young 
non-fathers will have to be squeezed out, 
if the Army and Navy are to be built to 
planned strength on schedule. 

The up-to-date story of the Army and 
Navy man-power needs and the story of 
where the men will come from follow: 

The armed forces want 11,300,000 men 
in uniform by July 1, 1944. 

Men now in service. There were about 
10,600,000 men in service on February 1. 

Job for draft boards. The need, then, is 
for 700,000 more men to bring the services 
to full strength. But another 500,000 will 
be needed for replacements by July 1. 
That means 1,200,000 men must be in- 
ducted between February 1 and July 1, an 
average of 240,000 a month. This average 
is considerably higher than the induction 
rate in January, when 192,000 men were 
taken in. 

The task of finding these men calls for 
careful selection from a very limited sup- 
ply. This supply shapes up as follows: 

In Class 1-A. In this class there was a 
reservoir of 1,500,000 men on February 1. 
After occupational deferments and rejec- 
tions for physical reasons, this group is 
expected to yield only 420,000 men. This 
means that only about one in three men 
who now are in 1-A will be inducted. 
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CHANGES IN DRAFT RULES 


Fewer Deferments for Young Workers on Farms and in Industry 


In Class 3-A. Of the 2,600,000 men de- 
ferred for dependency en February 1, 
about 860,000 will be reclassified into 1-A. 
But only about 250,000 of the 3-As, or one 
father in 10, actually will go into uniform. 
Draft boards are everything 
sible to keep fathers at their civilian jobs. 

17-year-olds. Approximately 65,000 
men a month will enlist at 17 or be in- 
ducted on reaching 18. They will add 
325,000 to the induction total by July 1 

Added up, these three sources will pro- 
vide approximately 1,000,000 men. That 
still leaves the services short 200,000. 


doing pos- 


be tightened. Men will be inducted unless 
they are making substantial contributions 
to food production. Boards are learning 
that a substantial number of farm workers 
could be shifted to the armed forces with- 
out seriously affecting food production. 

In the factories. Lately it has been al- 
most impossible for a man under 22 to ob- 
tain deferment in a war plant or necessary 
civilian occupation. Now it will be almost 
as difficult for men under 26 to obtain 
such deferments. Employers must rely for 
replacements upon 4-Fs, older men, women 
and discharged veterans. 
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4-Fs. There are 3,486,000 men disquali- 
fied because of physical, mental, educa- 
tional or moral reasons. This is the largest 
single classification, but the one likely to 
yield the fewest men. That is because the 
Army and Navy, with support of a medi- 
cal commission appointed by the President, 
refuse to lower admission standards. 

So the search for the remaining 200,000 
narrows down to the men deferred in in- 


dustry and agriculture. Since the Army 
and Navy prefer the younger men, the 


narrows further to non-fathers 
under 26. The question then arises as to 
where the draft boards will find 
200,000 men. 

On the farms. The largest number of 
deferred single men and non-fathers is on 
the farms. Up to now, draft boards have 
been lenient in deferment of farm workers 
because they were given draft protection 
by law. But, now, farm deferments are to 


search 


these 


The outlook. Younger men who have 
been deferred in agriculture and industry 
will be leaving civilian life in increasing 
numbers in the months ahead, 
Fathers will continue to receive every con- 
sideration from draft boards for occupa- 
tional deferments so that the proportion 
of those drafted to remaining in 


immediate 


those 


their jobs will remain low. 
That carries the draft situation to July 
After that, if the services are built to 


full strength, draft calls will be limited to 
replacement needs. What those needs will 
be depends upon battle losses. The present 
replacement rate of around 100,000 a 
month could be largely by 18-year- 
olds, but, if the rate were much higher, 
the pinch for service man would 
grow tighter. 


met 


power 


Even after July 1, the pres- 
sure to supply the services will be likely 
to fall more 
dustry 


heavily on non-fathers in in- 


and agriculture than on fathers. 
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Guide to Reconversion: 


The Opening 


Phase 


Priority for Household Articles and Items of Personal Necessity 


Output of refrigerators, 
washing machines and cars 
expected at end of program 


Three future military developments— 
expected to be conveniently spaced out— 
are dictating the pattern of industry’s 
transition from war to peace. The success- 
ful invasion of Europe will start the re- 
conversion process. Germany’s defeat will 
accelerate it. And the conquest of Japan 
will push the process into full gear. 

Each of these victories will mean a de- 
creased need for war production. Each will 
release men and machinery for civilian 
production. The timetable of war thus has 
become the timetable of the businessman, 
anxious about future markets, and of the 
civilian, tightly pinched by scarcities in 
hundreds of familiar articles. 

It also is the timetable of the reconver- 
sion planners at the War 
Board. Within this step-by-step frame- 
work, they are laying out the future of 
American industry, listing the articles to 
be placed in production first, formulating 
policy as to who shall make them. With 
each step, the planners also are running 
into problems affecting competition, jobs 
and supplies in the postwar world. 

All this directs attention to their work, 
for that vital to the future of 
everyone. What follows is a guide to those 


Production 


work is 


who are trying in advance to gauge the 
reconversion period. The stages into which 


the three military events divide the fu- 
ture come first: 

The immediate outlook... The months 
just ahead will see only trifling increases 
in civilian production, only a limited out- 
put of acutely scarce articles such as elec- 
tric irons and alarm clocks. It cannot be 
called reconversion at all, for, after making 
these things, manufacturers are to return 
to war production. 

After invasion. Reconversion on a mod- 
erate scale is to begin when the success of 
the European invasion is assured. Some 
phases of war production then will be cut 
back, The 
crease for the civilian in this phase, how- 
ever, will be small. 

After German defeat. Cutbacks and 
cancellations will be numerous when Ger- 


some contracts canceled. In- 


many falls. The reconversion process, al- 
though stepped up, still will be carefully 
regulated and restrained, for Army and 
Navy will need vast stores for war in the 
Pacific. A deterring factor is arising, too, 
in an Army attitude that some industrial 
units, freed from war production, should 
be kept in idle, stand-by condition, ready 
to resume making military goods if the 
Japanese war should take a bad turn. An 
independent that, 
months after Germany’s fall, civilians will 


survey indicates SIX 
be receiving 41 per cent of all production 
instead of a present 33. 

When Japan is beaten. By the time 
Japan capitulates, reconversion is expected 
to be well along, with civilian production 
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cushioning the economic system aginst 
the general cessation of war production 
Most bars to resumption of civilian manu- 
facture are expected to drop quickly 


That, roughly, is the timetable. Now, 
within this schedule, what articles wil be 


made first, what last? 

Little things first. WPB wants first of all 
to relieve a growingly acute shortage of 
small items of personal or household neces- 
sity, articles made of metals, but which 
sooner or later, wear out. They include 
table 
scrubbing boards, thimbles, weather s‘ rip 
ping and the like. WPB plans an effort to 
see that such things are made first, before 
bird cages, roller skates and lipstick hold- 
ers go into production. Officials, however 


silver, kitchenware, mouse traps 


concede that this course frequently may 
be impossible. 

Big things later. Facilities for making 
the big, durable consumer items are ex 
pected to be tied up in war production un- 
til near the end of the reconversion process 
That means washing machines and refrig- 
erators are to come only in driblets, to 
urgent shortages. It means auto- 
last of all. Facilities for 
making these things are tied up mostly in 


relieve 
mobiles will be 
aircraft, and aircraft production is to in- 
crease, not diminish. 

So, while the planners can set down the 


beginning and the end of their program, 
they cannot fill in the space between the 


extremes with any certainty. This is  be- 


cause of the difficulty of seeing in advance 
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just what plants will be freed of war pro- 
duction and just what those plants can 
make. 

Effect of cutbacks. Cutbacks and con- 
tract cancellations come haphazardly. They 
release facilities that the Army and Navy 
no longer need. Whether the plants re- 
leased can make the articles that the pub- 
lic needs is mostly sheer chance. If they 
can't make but can make 
frivolities, the frivolities are to be manu- 
factured as a means of maintaining as 
much employment as possible through the 
transition era. 

Where it can do so, WPB plans to regu- 
late the cutbacks. If one of two plants is 
to be taken out of the war production, the 
one that can make needed articles will be 
designated. In labor-shortage areas, how- 
ever, it may prove more desirable to let 
that plant stand idle, thus forcing its em- 
ployes to seek work in nearby plants still 
deep in war production. So there are limi- 
tations on WPB’s power of choice, and, all 
in all, less useful articles are as likely as 
not to come first. 

These circumstances naturally place se- 
vere limitations upon the question of who 
can reconvert. 

Who can recenvert? To some extent, 
the individual manufacturer can gauge his 
own chances by the type of war material 
he may be making. The first big cutback, 
already modestly begun, is to be in equip- 
ment for the Ground Forces that will be 
much less needed after Germany’s defeat. 
But, if a manufacturer is making aircraft 
parts, Signal Corps materiel, sound-detec- 
tion apparatus, or the thousands of items 
that go into a naval vessel, he probably 
cannot reconvert until late in the process. 

WPB, meanwhile, is developing plans 
and policies on the question of who is to 
be first. Two methods are important: 

Electric-iron plan. WPB wants 2,000,000 
electric irons manufactured this year. Its 


necessities, 


plan is to ask former producers to apply 
for quotas, if they can spare man power 
and facilities from war production. If WPB 
is satisfied, after investigation, that they 
can do so, each will be allotted production 
quotas and materials based on its 1940 
share of the market. If companies that 
made electric irons in prewar cannot pro 
duce the full 2,000,000, newcomers will be 
invited to ask for quotas on the same 
basis. And if a former producer of electric 
irons is tied up on war contracts, it may 
arrange to have its quota of irons manu- 
factured with its label by another firm. 

This applies only to a specified quantity 
of a specific article that WPB wants made 
immediately. Another plan, leaving the 
initiative with the manufacturer, is under 
study for later use. 

Regional plan. Under this second plan, 
small plants would ask permission to make 
items of their own choosing, using scrap 
and surplus materials located nearby. High 
WPB officials strongly favor putting this 
method into effect whenever the Army ap- 
proves. 

But both plans involve the vexatious 
problems of who shall start first. 

An even start. Many companies fear 
that their own plants will be held to war 
production while old or new competitors 
enter the civilian market and sew up the 
business for themselves. Some are asking 
that all units in a particular industry be 
held back for an even start. That would 
mean unnecessarily idle plants and avoid- 
able unemployment, and so officials are 
unenthusiastic. At WPB, the disposition 
seems to be to allot a particular amount of 
civilian production to an industry as mili- 
tary circumstances make possible, with an 
industry committee then dividing the pro- 
duction among the industry’s units. Such 
industry agreements, however, could run 
into the antitrust laws. Much shaping is 
still ahead for this plan. 


_In any event, industry committees are 
to have a powerful say in the reconversion 
planning. This has an important bearing 
on anotker problem: 

Newcomers. Companies with plants 
built up by the war will want to edge into 
fields dominated by established industries 
before the war. Whether they should be 
permitted to do so is one of WPB’s re- 
conversion dilemmas. If decisions on this 
point are left to industry committees, the 
tendency naturally will be to freeze out 
the newcomers. WPB officials generally ap- 
prove such a course on the theory that the 
war should not be used to alter the na- 
tion’s competitive patterns. It is considered 
significant that the first call for the manu- 
facture of electric irons goes to the es- 
tablished industry. 

Nevertheless, have their 
champions within WPB. Some officials are 
urging that two or even three-year pro- 
duction allotments be made through con- 
tinued control of materials. They would 
have a fixed percentage of each allotment 
reserved for newcomers. Their plan, how- 
ever, is expected to founder upon general 


newcomers 


insistence that controls be dropped quick- 
ly when peace comes. 

Geography. West Coast manufacturers 
are told they must stick to war production 
to the end. They are worried lest East 
Coast competitors, for civilian 
production sooner, may grab off domestic 
and foreign markets. To avoid this, some 
Western companies have bought Eastern 
plants. 

All in all. The circumstances of the war 
offer a way out for American industry. If 
both German and Japanese wars should 
end 


released 


simultaneously, a chaotic situation 
would result. But the staggered conclusion 
now foreseen makes a step-by-step transi- 
tion Missteps undoubtedly lie 
ahead, but, in general, the timetable is 
clear. 


possible. 
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PREVIEW OF ELECTION FIGHT: 
WHERE THE DECISIVE VOTES LIE 


Four States That Might Determine Outcome of Presidential Contest 


Analysis of the division 
of strength between 
rival political parties 


Back of the steaming words that signal- 
ize the approach of a presidential cam- 
paign, making a 
statistical measurement of the job that 
lies ahead of them. They are finding that 
each party has a tight grip on about the 


cool politicians are 


same number of electoral votes, with 35 
States divided between them. The other 
13 States—in ten of which the Republi- 
cans have an edge—will be the fighting 
zone in which the election will be decided. 

Statisticians are busy in both parties. 
The voting percentages and voting his- 
tories of the States are being checked. 
Polls are being studied. The vote-pulling 
and 
House candidates is being assayed. Vari- 


power of gubernatorial, senatorial 
ous combinations of States are being cal- 
culated that would produce a minimum of 
the 266 electoral votes needed to elect a 
President. For the campaign is at hand. 
New dele- 
gates next week in the first presidential 
voting of 1944. 

Figures show the Republicans have a 
better-than-even chance to win for the first 
time since 1932. They stack up this way: 

If the Democrats can hold the ten 
States of the Solid South, the five other 


States in which they have the Governor- 


Hampshire picks convention 


ships and solid congressional delegations, 
and the three border States in which they 
have Governorships and a large share of 
the congressional seats, they will need only 
105 more electoral votes to enable them 
to keep the White House. 

And if the Republicans can hold the 
seven States in which they have Gover- 
norships and solid House and Senate dele- 
gations, and the ten States in which they 
control the Governorships anda prepon- 
derance of the congressional seats, they 
will need only 104 more electoral votes to 
win the Presidency. 

The Democratic States of the Solid 
South are the working base from which all 
calculations start. This bundle of 111 elec- 
toral votes almost invariably goes to the 
Democrats. Of the ten States, only Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Texas and Florida 
have strayed from the Democratic column 
since Reconstruction, and those only once 
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WHAT A LOT OF THINGS HINGE ON IT! 


1928. Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
have stood firmly back of the Democratic 
candidates. 

Other solidly Democratic States are Ari- 
zona, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode Island 
and Utah. All of these have been Demo- 
cratic since 1982. Among them, Arizona 
and New Mexico never have failed to put 


—in Arkansas, Georgia, 


their electoral votes in the column of the 
winning candidate in any presidential elec- 
tion since they became States in 1912. 
These five States hold 19 electoral votes. 
Added to those of the Solid South, they 
give 130 votes in territory completely con- 
trolled by the Democrats. 

Three border States in which the Demo- 
crats hold the Governorships and a large 
share of the Senate and House seats are 
Maryland, Tennessee and Oklahoma. All 
three have a strong Democratic voting 
history, but Maryland has thrown its vote 
to the winning candidate in every election 
1888. Oklahoma and _ Tennessee, 
more staunchly Democratic in the past, 
went to Harding in 1920, to Hoover in 


since 


1928, and voted Democratic ever since. 
The three States have 31 electoral votes. 

Added to the electoral votes of the other 
Democratic States, these three States giv 
President Roosevelt’s party a total of 161 
electoral votes in States in which all or 
most of the political control is Demo- 
cratic. It leaves that party with 105 votes 
to pick up elsewhere. 

Solid Republican States are Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ore- 
South Dakota and Vermont. Here 
the Republicans hold not only the Gover- 
norships, but all of the House and Senate 
seats. Vermont has gone straight Republi- 
can in every election since the party was 
founded. Maine has deviated only once. 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota went 
for Wendell Willkie in 1940. But Oregon 
has voted for President Roosevelt three 
times, New Hampshire twice. The seven 
States have 36 electoral votes. 

Ten States in which the Republicans 
now hold the Governorships and_ bulk 
of House and Senate seats are Colorado, 


Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Massachu- 


gon, 
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setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Of these ten, Connecticut, Iowa and 
Michigan went for Mr. Willkie in 1940. 
Colorado, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Wisconsin have been voting Demo- 
cratic regularly since 1932, Massachusetts 
since 1928 and Delaware since 1936. Prior 
to that, however, all of these States had 
a strong Republican voting history. Michi- 
gan ranked with Vermont in constancy. 
Before Mr. Roosevelt came on the scene 
in 1932, Michigan had voted Republican 
in every presidential election since the 
party was founded. 

These ten States, to which the Repub- 
licans are looking expectantly in 1944, 
have 126 electoral votes. Added to the 
votes of the States that they solidly con- 
trol, this piles up 162 electoral votes for 
the Republicans—on paper—which leaves 
them 104 short of the needed 266. 

Thirteen States lie outside of those areas 
to which either the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans lay fairly solid claims. These 13, 
with 205 electoral votes, will be the battle 
States of the campaign. They are Califor- 


nia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Montana, New York, North Dakota, 


Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wyoming and Kentucky. In Washington, 
Montana and Kentucky, the Democrats 
might be said to have an edge. The other 
States lean toward the Republicans. 

First attention of both parties goes 
to the four States with the largest number 
of electoral votes—California with 25, 
Illinois with 28, New York with 47, and 
Pennsylvania with 35. Either party that 
manages to cling to the States it now con- 
trols would have to win New York or 
Pennsylvania or the other two to pile up 
enough votes to capture the Presidency, 
even if it carries all nine of the remaining 
States in the decisive group. 

In all four States, the Republicans have 
an edge over the Democrats on the basis 
of the most recent elections held there. 
But these elections were, for the most 
part, off-year contests in which the voting 
was light, the Presidency was not at stake 
and the vote-getting name of Roosevelt 
was not involved. 

Other factors that helped to hold down 
the vote in the congressional elections of 
1942 still will be present in the 1944 vot- 
ing—and in a more acute form. Millions 
of men and women are away at war, over- 
seas or in training in this country. Voting 
will be an onerous chore for many of them, 
complicated by red tape. Other millions 
have left their homes to work in war 
plants in other States. They, too, will find 
it hard to vote. Their problem will not be 
solved by the soldier vote bill that is 
emerging from Congress. A glance at the 
13 decisive States shows: 

California: Republican Governor Earl 
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Warren is boomed as a favorite son, 
spoken of as a vice-presidential candidate. 
His term does not expire until 1947. Sheri- 
dan Downey, Democrat, is up for re- 
election to the Senate. At least two 
popular House Democrats are not plan- 
ning to run. The Democratic Party or- 
ganization has long been torn apart. 

In 1942, Democratic House candidates 
rolled up a cumulative total that fell 190, 
000 short of the total vote harvested by 





Republicans. But Governor Warren’s 
STRENGTH OF PARTIES 

The strength of the political parties is 
reflected in the division of the Governor- 
ships and seats in Congress. Here is a 
breakdown by States, showing party con- 
trol of Governorships and delegations in 
Congress (both Senate and House), with 
the electoral votes which will be involved 
in the November voting. 

State Governor Congress Electoral 

R D Vote 

Alabama (a) D 10 11 
Arizona D 4 4 
Arkansas D 9 9 
California R 1) 14 25 
Colorado (a) R 4 ] 6 
Connecticut R 7 l 8 
Delaware R 2 ] 3 
Florida D 8 8 
Georgia D 12 12 
Idaho R g 4 
Illinois (a) R 18 8 28 
Indiana D 10 38 13 
Iowa R 9 1 10 
Kansas R 8 8 
Kentucky R . «4 11 
Louisiana D 10 10 
Maine R 5 5 
Maryland D 2 6 8 
Massachusetts R m § 16 
Michigan R 4 5 19 
Minnesota (b) R 10 11 
Mississippi D 9 9 
Missouri R a 15 
Montana R $ 4 
Nebraska z 6 6 
Nevada D 3 3 
New Hampshire R 4 4 
New Jersey R 12 4 16 
New Mexico D 4 } 
New York (a) (c) R 21 24 47 
North Carolina D 14 14 
North Dakota D + 4 
Ohio R 22 3 25 
Oklahoma (a) D 2 7 10 
Oregon (a) R } 6 
Pennsylvania (a) R 19 #14 35 
Rhode Island D 1 4 
South Carolina D 8 8 
South Dakota R 4 4 
Tennessee D 2 10 12 
Texas D 23 23 
Utah D 4 4 
Vermont R 3 3 
Virginia D 11 11 
Washington R $ & 8 
West Virginia D 4 ~ 
Wisconsin (d) R 6 63 12 
Wyoming D 2 1 3 
POTALS 2 R242 275581 
(a) Vacancies. (b) 1 Farmer-Labor. (c) 1 
American Labor. (d) 3 Progressives. 























































plurality over the Democratic incumbent 
was considerably larger than this. Cali- 
fornia, however, thrice has given its vote 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Illinois has both a senatorial and a gu- 
bernatorial election. The terms of Senator 
Scott W. Lucas, Democrat, and Governor 
Dwight H. Green, Republican, are expir- 
ing. In the 1942 elections, Republican 
House candidates rolled up a cumulative 
total of 250,000 majority over the Demo- 
cratic candidates in Illinois. 

Downstate Illinois is strongly Republi- 
can. But the Democrats under Mayor Ed- 
ward Kelly control Chicago. Save for a 
vote for Hughes in 1916, Illinois has swung 
into the column of every winning presi- 
dential candidate since 1888. 

New York: Mr. Roosevelt has carried 
the State regularly since 1928, when he 
was elected Governor and Alfred E. Smith, 
another native son, lost the State to Her- 
bert Hoover. In 1942, when Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican, was elected Governor 
by 600,000 more votes than the Demo- 
cratic candidate received, Democratic 
House candidates over the State lacked 
only 60,000 votes of getting as many as 
the Republican candidates. One Demo- 
cratic candidate at large was elected; one 
lost. 

But the split in the New York Demo- 
cratic organization, which helped Mr. 
Dewey to victory, has not been repaired. 
James A. Farley, the State Chairman, still 
is outside the Roosevelt camp. The term 
of Senator Robert F. Wagner, old friend 
of Mr. Roosevelt, expires. His aealth is 
poor and it is undecided who will run for 
the seat. What Mr. Farley does may vital- 
ly affect the outcome in New York. 

In Pennsylvania, Senator James J. 
Davis, Republican, is running for re-elec- 
tion. On the surface, the Democratic or- 
ganization is working smoothly. Beneath, 
it is torn with undercurrents of dissension. 
Democratic House members in Pennsyl- 
vania are fearful of what John L. Lewis 
will ask his Mine Workers to do. Demo- 
cratic hope for carrying the State is lodged 
in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

Of the other decisive States, Wyoming 
alone has neither a Senate seat nor a Gov- 
ernorship to fill. It elects one House mem- 
ber. Both the Governor and a Senator are 
up in Idaho, Indiana, Missouri, North 
Dakota and Washington. The seat of Sen- 
ator Alben Barkley, the rebellious Demo- 
cratic Leader, is mixed up in Kentucky’s 
voting. West Virginia, also affected by 
labor repercussions, has a Governorship to 
fill. 

Republicans are looking at the figures 
with high expectations. Democrats, with 
youth off to war, the labor vote upset by 
a reshuffling of population and a war 
economy, get less comfort out of the pic- 
ture. They pin their hope on one man. 
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Opening a Way Toward Philippines: 


Value of Bases in 


One chapter now is ending and another 
is beginning in the Southwest Pacific. As 
the map shows, American seizure of the 
Admiralty Islands is the turning point. 
Left behind are struggles over long trails 
through New Guinea and up the ladder 
of the Solomons. Ahead lie the Philippines, 
themselves a goal and also a halfway sta- 
tion on the road to Tokyo. 

The chapter of the past. For 18 months, 
the forces of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and of Admiral William F. Halsey have 
been pushing forward along converging 
paths. Through jungles, over mountains, 
through water and slime and fire, those 
forces have kept their faces toward Ra- 
baul, in New Britain, Japan’s prize harbor, 
sea base and point of domination for an 
empire of islands. 

Today Rabaul is outflanked and _sur- 
rounded. It is a ripe fruit on a dead vine. 
The map tells what happened to Rabaul. 

From the Admiralty Islands, the Ameri- 
cans control the waters to the west and 
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Admiralty Islands 


north of Rabaul. From the Solomons and 
nearby Green Islands, they control waters 
to the east and north. Americans and 
Australians are in control of the New 
Guinea coast to the south. Mastery of the 
air and seas in the whole area has passed 
to Allied forces. 

Defending Japanese troops at Rabaul, 
at Kavieng, in the Solomons Islands, and 
at Madang and Wewak, in New Guinea, 
will get no more food or ammunition or re- 
inforcements from Japan. Seventy thou- 
sand are facing defeat or starvation. 
American capture of Rabaul now seems to 
be only a question of time. 

The chapter of the future. The Philip- 
pine Islands are 1,700 miles northwest of 
the Admiralty Islands. In miles, that is 
much farther than Admiral Halsey and 
General MacArthur have advanced from 
Guadalcanal and Port Moresby. But, in 
time, the Philippines probably are much 
nearer. Those forces had to fight hard for 
every mile of advance in the beginning. 
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For months, their progress averaged a 
mile a day. 


Now, there is open sea and a chance 
for long strides toward the Philippines. 
Rabaul, when taken, will provide a major 
base. The supply line from Pearl Harbor 
will be shortened by 1,000 miles. Supplies 
can roll in for big-scale operations. 

There are two routes back to the Philip- 
pines. One is the Navy’s path across thie 
Central Pacific. The other is General 
MacArthur’s route northwestward along 
the coast of New Guinea. 

Progress along both routes is to be 
helped by achievements in the period that 
now is ending. From the Admiralty I-- 
lands and Eniwetok, in the Marshalls. a 
double bombing attack can be sent against 
Truk, the Caroline Islands obstacle in the 
Central Pacific. From the Admiralty 1- 
lands, too, naval and air blockade of New 
Guinea will help General MacArthur's 
forces up the New Guinea coast. Madang, 
Wewak and Hollandia are to be taken. 

Ultimately, Yap and the Palau Islands, 
flanking the route to the Philippines, will 
have to be dealt with. That route is going 
to be pried open. It may be only a matter 
of months before American troops are 
landing in the Philippines. 
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Leavers DO THINGS FIRST 


Leadership rests upon the ability to foresee, to develop, and to 


achieve —first. * On that critical basis, weigh the position 

% of the Allison engine. «* Allison built the first aircraft 
a) ‘ . 

engine in the world to receive official military rating 


of more than 1,000 horsepower. * Allison manu- 



















factured the first airplane engine in all the 
world to weigh less than one pound per 
horsepower. * These are only two 
of the thirteen major technical 
advances in aircraft-power- 
ing credited to Allison. x 
Leadership is earned by 
achievements at the fore- 
front of development. 
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huge batteries of mechanical and hydraulic presses at the Reynolds Aircraft Parts Division. Shipping finished 


parts saves freight—man-hours—storage space—and precious time. 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 





A NEW IDEA RELEASES THE IDLE 30% 


N 1940, the samé pioneering thought and leader. 

_ ship that gave this country a great new source of 
aluminum broke another bottleneck to speed Amer- 
ica toward strength and victory. 


In that year, Reynolds engineers introduced to the 
aluminum industry the production of finished parts 
for warplanes . . . and opened the way to putting 
millions of pounds of idle aluminum to work. 


Before this, every aluminum plant in America de- 
livered only sheet. Plane makers had to stamp out 
their own parts ... and 300 out of every 1000 pounds 
of metal ended up on the scrap heap. All this scrap 
had to be sorted, stored, and later shipped back for 
remelting at the source. 


CUSTOM TAILORING FOR WARPLANES 


Then came men with an idea. They cut loose trom 
the past—set to work to find a new and better way. 
And together they created what is now known as the 


Reynolds Plan. 


Today, at the great Reynolds Aircraft Parts Divi- 
sion, sheet aluminum is stamped right at their plants 
and finished parts delivered to the aircraft 
makers. The resultant scrap is remelted and rolled 
into sheet aluminum within 48 hours. 


NEW WAYS OF THINKING AND DOING 


Here again, Reynolds Aluminum typifies the new 
ways of thinking, the new ways of doing that have 
inspired the entire aluminum industry . . . have 
helped boost America’s aluminum production to 
over two billion pounds a year. 


Today, this vast increase has enabled the Army 
and Navy to use aluminum where substitutes were 
used before—thereby increasing the strength and 
effectiveness of American fighting equipment. 


Tomorrow, abundant supplies of aluminum, at 
low cost, will mean household equipment of new 
lightness and beauty . . . will bring greater speed and 
safety to our transportation systems...and will give 
us stronger, more efficient tools for industry. 





AT THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT PLANT in Chicago, 
you see a Reynolds prefabricated “‘skin” section being ap- 
plied to a Douglas C-54 cargo plane. For years, Reynolds has 
rolled more light gauge aluminum than any other company. 
Today, Reynolds’ 40 plants in 14 states are supplying alumi- 
num to virtually every warplane manufacturer in America. 
Plane makers have been quick to realize the advantages of 
the Reynolds Plan—which releases more of their skilled 
labor to speed plane production. 
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WHEN RATIONING WILL END 


Continued Scarcity of Food, Gas, Cars Till War With Germany Is Over 


Tighter controls ahead 
for meat despite present 
easing of restrictions 


Civilians in the U.S. suddenly are get- 
ting a big increase in their meat rations. 
Those in Canada do not have to bother 
with meat ration coupons at all. This 
raises the question whether rationing in 
general is about to come to an end. 

The answer is, definitely, not now. But 
there is beginning to be an argument 
among U.S. officials as to when the con- 
trols are to be taken off. There are dead 
lines ahead. One will be the end of the war 
with Germany. Another will be the end 
of the war with Japan. Some of the con- 
trols can be dispensed with when one war 
is ended. Others will continue until both 
wars are over. Some may last even longer. 

Here is a timetable of what is ahead, 
as the picture is shaping up: 

Meat. A glut of storage facilities is the 
reason for the present lowering of point 
values on pork and beef. There has been 
a heavy run of hogs to market, and ship- 
ments overseas have been delayed by a 
series of storms. Within a few weeks, point 
values may be higher than before. 

The long-range meat outlook is for in- 
creasing scarcity. Rationing of meat will 
have to continue at least till the end of 
the German war. It may go on for two or 
three years after that. 

Gasoline. End of the German war prob- 
ably will increase gasoline rations in the 
East and Midwest. It is certain to wipe 
out the special disadvantage now suffered 
by East Coast motorists. Drivers with A 
cards in Eastern States now get a little 
less than two gallons a week, compared 
with three in the rest of the country. As 
the Japanese intensifies, however, 
drivers on the West Coast may get less 
gasoline than they do now. All gasoline 
rationing is expected to end when both 
wars are over, but not before. “Touring 
as usual” probably will have to be delayed 
until that time. 

Fuel oil. The necessity for rationing fuel 
oil should cease within a short time after 
Germany is defeated. As for the West 
Coast, little oil is used for fuel there. 
Hence, continuation of war with Japan 
will not have the same stringent effect on 
the fuel situation of West Coast residents 
that the German war has had on oil-heat- 
ed homes in the East and Middle West. 

Tires, Supply of tires will be more plenti- 
ful in 1945, regardless of progress of war. 


war 
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But rationing probably will have to con- 
tinue because of great demand. An end of 
tire rationing within two years is foreseen. 

Automobiles. The automobile reconver- 
sion program probably will take at least 
six months after the German war ends. 
New cars may not be available until late 
1945 or even 1946. A formal rationing sys- 
tem for new cars is not now planned. In- 
stead, the automobile industry will decide 
who can buy cars and in what order. 

Household appliances. Refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners and a great variety of 
household appliances will be available 
somewhat than automobiles. Re- 
conversion plans are awaiting the outcome 
of the invasion of Europe. 

House construction. When the German 
war ends, house construction can start al- 
most immediately. Materials are available 
now, and the only thing needed is assur- 


sooner 





IT ALL DEPENDS ... 


Experts offer the promise of more gas to the 
public as soon as the war with Germany ends, 
but on the question of more food the crystal ball 
becomes cloudy; too many unpredictables, say 
the forecasters, which probably means lean lard- 
ers for two years after the Nazis are defeated. 
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ance of available man power. No genera! 
construction of houses is likely before th 
end of the German war, however. 

Shoes. Rationing of shoes should end 
soon after the close of the German wa 
Leather then can be brought from Au 
tralia. Also, more man power will be avai! 
able. Military demand for shoes will ease, 
and there may be a big supply of Arm, 
shoes available for civilians. 

Canned foods. Larger rations of canned 
foods can come soon after the war wit!) 
Germany is over. By the end of one ful! 
crop season after Germany is defeated, ra 
tioning of such foods is expected to ceas¢ 

Sugar. Defeat of Germany will bring a 
immediate end to sugar rationing. Shortag 
has been due to lack of shipping, as we! 
as to diversion to production of alcohol fo 
munitions and _ synthetic Ne\ 
availability of shipping would open uj 
offshore producing areas such as Hawaii 

Butter. As in the case of meat, rationin 
of butter will go on at least until the end 
of the German war, and possibly for two o 
three years longer. Much depends on wha 
policies are followed in efforts to provid 
relief in Europe. 

Ice cream. 
manufacture 


rubber. 


Limitations on ice crean 
will least unti 
Germany is defeated, and perhaps longe: 


continue at 


Cheese. The cheese rationing picture is 
much the that for butter. Al 
dairy products are linked together as fa 
as supply is concerned. 

Unpredictable 
change the food 


same as 


factors may greatl) 
picture for better or: 
worse. One of these is weather. Already 
there is a_ serious deficiency of subsoil 
parts of the Middle 
West. A bad drought coming on top of 
that could bring a disastrous feed shortage 


moisture in some 


that would make necessary a big slaughte: 
of livestock. In any event, the number of 
livestock will have to be decreased because 
feed is growing scarce. For the consumer, 
that means plenty of meat now and very 
little later on. 

Another factor that could bring a changs 
would be unemployment. What seems to 
be a shortage of some kinds of food really 
is the result of consumers having more 
money to spend. If the end of German wat 
should bring widespread unemployment, 
the present “shortage” of meat and dairy 
products could soon become a surplus. 

It is because of these uncertainties that 
officials are less positive in forecasting 
when food rationing will end than they are 
in predicting the end of ration controls for 
other scarce commodities. 
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Norden Bombsights 





are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 






New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 
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* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


Ss FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 





VYTTes 


Years of experience in precision manufacturing i 


WHEREVER THEY FIGHT 


To make our armies, in action all over the globe, 
the best fed of a// armies is the tough task of the 
Army Service Forces. It calls for an infinite amount 
of patient, precise planning. 


In army planning, men and foods are translated into 
figures. Figuring apportions those foods to the men, 
wherever they are, in scientifically balanced rations. 
The fighting trim of our fighting men depends on facts 
and figures and figuring. 


Thousands of Burroughs adding, calculating and 
accounting machines are now engaged in figuring 
work vital to the war, just as Burroughs machines 
were used in peacetime—to save time and manpower 
by expediting work, contributing to accuracy. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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NEW CONFLICT WITH CONGRESS 


Defiance of Senators by FDR Aide Raising Issue of Division of Power 


Mr. Roosevelt's test for 
rovised soldier vote bill. 
Sharing the Italian Navy 


Another battle between President 
Roosevelt and Congress is shaping up. The 
rumble of its approach is plainly audible. 
\ Senate committee is framing contempt 
charges against a presidential aide for re- 
fusal to answer questions in an investiga- 
tion. And a soldier vote bill, far less liberal 
than was proposed by Mr. Roosevelt, is 
ready for final action in Congress. 

Neither side is disposed to back away 
from the dispute over the presidential 
aide. Senators wish to stress the point that 
Congress has authority over executive de- 
partment employes. And Mr. Roosevelt is 
supporting the position of his aide, Jona- 
than Daniels, son of an old friend. Justice 
Department attorneys are ready to go to 
his defense. Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard may be drawn into the dispute. He, 
too, declined to give the committee in- 
formation it wanted. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina, a ve- 
hement Southern Democrat who often has 
denounced the Administration, is pursuing 
this case for Congress. Carroll Beedy, a 


former Republican Representative from 


Maine, is counsel for Senator Smith’s in- 
vestigating committee, which is trying to 
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SENATOR SMITH 





learn why the Administration sought to 
discharge Harry Slattery as head of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mr. Roosevelt's name has been drawn 
into the case several times. The President 
said at a recent press conference that he 
had not seen Mr. Slattery and had not 


~sent him a message. Mr. Daniels refused 


to tell the committee what he, himself, as 
a confidential aide to the President, had 
said to Mr. Slattery. He is standing on 
that refusal. 

The case is becoming another symbol 
of the struggle between Congress and the 
Executive. The Administration would like 
to have the Supreme Court use the case 
to mark off a line that will signify clearly 
where the power of Congress ends and 
that of the Executive begins. It was a 
dispute over the rémoval of an executive 
employe in defiance of an act of Congress, 
since repealed, that led to the impeach- 
ment trial of Andrew Johnson. But the 
powers of the President, involved here, 
are of a different brand from those used 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s vetoes that 
flamed Congress. 


have in- 


The President has given no indication 
of what he will do when the soldier vote 
measure reaches him. It is clear that the 
bill he gets will in no way resemble the 
bill he asked for. And in the week after 
the outburst of his Majority Leader, Sena- 


- JONATHAN DANIELS 


Was a passion for anonymity in contempt of the Congress? 
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tor Alben Barkley 
Roosevelt has vetoed six other bills. All 
of the minor in nature 
Most of them were private relief bills. 


of Kentucky, Mr. 


measures were 

At his one press conference of the week, 
the President said he had not seen Mr 
Barkley since their exchange of lei ters 
which sought to patch up their differences 
and re-establish working relations between 
them. Mr. Roosevelt said he undersiood 
that Mr. Barkley had been ill. The Presi 
dent said he had not read the soldier 
vote bill in its revised form, but that the 
test would be whether the measure al- 
lowed more soldiers to vote than did the 
first soldier vote bill. 

On other problems, Mr. Roosevelt said 
that the message he received recently from 
Josef Stalin had inquired how many ships 
from the Italian Navy were going to be al- 
lotted to the Russian Navy. The Presi:lent 
figured that roughly one-third of the !tal- 
ian ships would go to Russia, as an equal 
partner in the war, and that, after the 
fighting is over, a permanent arrangement 
can be worked out. 

Despite his week of rest away from 
Washington, the President was somewhat 
thinner than he had been before his re- 
cent Visitors reported, however, 
that he was in excellent health and spirits. 

One of the first meetings that Mr. 
Roosevelt called after his return to the 
White House was with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for a thoroughgoing review of the 
military situation. 


illness. 


A luncheon brought in Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, who also is the Petroleum 
Administrator. A special Senate investiga- 
tion is about to be started which will 
study the whole field of petroleum re- 
sources and policies. One phase of the 
inquiry will be directed at the plans for an 
Arabian pipe line. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own view of the oil situ- 
ation is that thoughts should not be limit- 
ed to consideration of what will be 
America’s oil problems five years from 
now. He says he is worried about the situ- 
ation that will exist 50 years from now. 
The Petroleum Industry War Council, an 
industrial advisory agency to Mr. Ickes, 
has assailed the Saudi Arabian pipe line as 
a project that is unrelated to the war. At 
the moment, Mr. Roosevelt is not certain 
whether legislation will be needed to build 
the pipe line. And, in the present state of 
his relations with Congress, he is none too 
certain of getting it if it is needed. 
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In Our S| e ] Some Pullmans run full. But never over-filled, for 
© each accommodation is individually reserved. And in 

=—— arene SCR PRE SOR RR 


most Pullmans—on most trains—reserved space is 
usually available. 




















W So when you have to travel, always ask your 

ticket agent whether you can get reserved accommo- 

N dations. When you can—go Pullman, because... 

t That helps you! You get a good night’s sleep in a 

\ real bed as you speed safely and dependably to your 
A next day’s work. 


-y It helps others, too! When you go Pullman, you 
Z leave coach space for essential travelers who can’t 
p * afford the comfort and convenience you enjoy. 


” is 
a 
Copyright 1944, The Puliman Company 


LET ’EM HAVE IT— Pp ULLMAN 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS! @ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
transportation—now carrying out mass troop movements with 
half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 

the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 











Representative government works best when it is 
administered by representatives of the people. 

To know the people’s will and habits of mind, our 
representatives must feel the impact of the election 
process—standing in person before the voters and sub- 
mitting to their questions and their scrutiny. 

Administrators who are appointed to public of- 
fice sometimes overcome the handicap, but more 
often they suffer from lack of intimate knowledge 
of how to meet the wishes of the people on public 
policy. 

It may come as a surprise to some readers, but the 
truth is that out of the 31 men who have sat in the 
White House, 21 had served previously in the House 
of Representatives or the United States Senate or in 
both. Of the remaining ten, Taylor and Grant were 
military men without any legislative experience; Taft 
and Hoover came directly to the presidency from Cab- 
inet offices and were without legislative experience: 
Arthur was a Collector of the Port of New York; 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Coolidge and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had served their states as gov- 
ernors. 

With the exception of Coolidge, each one of these 
former governors came into sharp conflict with Con- 
gress and asserted rather vigorously the powers of the 
Executive. None had ever sat in a committee of Con- 
gress or had felt the impact of the people’s will in the 
writing of legislation. 

In contrast, we find this background of legislative 
experience among these 21 men who were elected 
President of the United States or came to the White 
House from the office of Vice President: 

Washington served as President of the Constitu- 
tional Convention—perhaps the most exacting duty 
that a legislator ever faced in our history. 

John Adams served in the Continental Congress. 

Jefferson served in the Continental Congress. 

Madison served in the Continental Congress and 
the Constitutional Convention. 

Monroe served in the Continental Congress, and 
helped to draw up the Federal Constitution and was 
elected to the Senate. 

John Quincy Adams served as a United States Sen- 
ator before being elected to the Presidency and was 
one of the two Chief Executives who served in Con- 
gress after leaving the White House. 


A PRESIDENT FROM CONGRESS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 














Jackson served both in the House and in the Senat 

Van Buren served in the Senate. 

William Henry Harrison served in both the Ho 
and the Senate. 

Tyler served in both the House and the Senate. 


Speaker. 

Fillmore served several terms in the House. 

Pierce served in both the House and Senate. 

Buchanan served in the House and the Senate. 

Lincoln served in the House. 

Johnson served in both the House and Senate, 
after he left the White House was again elected 
the Senate. 

Hayes served in the House. 

Garfield served in both the House and the Senate. 

Benjamin Harrison served in the Senate. 

McKinley served in the House. 

Harding served in the Senate. 


son, Tyler, Johnson, Hayes and McKinley—had al 
served as governors in addition to their legislative ex 
perience. Many of these men who served in Congr 
also had been elected to state legislatures earlier i 
their respective careers. 

It is pertinent to examine the experience of the fi 


natorial office. The one man of this group who di 
not clash with Congress and did not make any at 


tog 
the Senate for two years. He had a long experienc@,,, 


was elected Vice President, he never presided over th@; 
United States Senate because Congress was not i 


subservient to Congress. He used the veto powethig] 
against the much controverted McNary-Haugen Dbilfo, 
for the relief of agriculture in the ’20’s and he vetoe 
the soldier bonus bill which had had congressional ap fof | 
proval. But it must be said that he respected the prefrig 
rogatives of Congress and did not interfere in th4me 
legislative process. par 











“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





wenty-one out of 31 Presidents of the United States served in the 
ouse or Senate or both—Legislative experience as a key to better 
understanding of the oroblems of representative government. 


Harding was too subservient to Congress and to 
pressures, but this failing was in the man rather than 
“Gin effect of his legislative experience. Actually he was 
never an energetic legislator. He did support the pro- 
[posal to have the United States enter ‘the World 

Court and he, too, vetoed the soldier bonus bill passed 
by Congress. : 

In the main, the five Presidents who did not hav 
legislative experience previously in Washington have 
made important places in history and yet four of 
them—Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Franklin Roosevelt—had bitter conflicts with Con- 
wess. The climax of Theodore Roosevelt’s term saw 
2 series of violent controversies with members of 
Congress. He didn’t hesitate to use the Secret Serv- 
ice to spy on members of Congress. Woodrow Wilson’s 
position in this nation’s history and perhaps the fate 
of the world might have been changed if he had 
better understood the principle of cooperation wth 
the United States Senate in the matter of treaty 

gotiation. 
Today President Roosevelt, after a long period of 
‘Biolding Congress in the palm of his hand, has made 
‘ome serious blunders in dealing with important leg- 
islation. He has shown a tendency to follow the Wil- 
Ponian mistake of veering away from and fighting 
“BCongress at a critical time in the nation’s history. 
What is needed in the presidency is a man of char- 
acter from Congress who will bring to the White House 
#2 thorough understanding of and respect for the pre- 
togatives of the judicial as well as the legislative 

}oranches of our Government. He need not be a master 
of compromise though his temperament should be one 
that makes possible the adjustment of conflicting 
interests. 

It may be said in truth that the art of good govern- 
#nent is the adjustment of minority and majority view- 
#points. This does not necessarily mean a reconciliation 

of the two or even a middle ground between the two, 
dbecause sometimes the issue is so clear-cut as between 
“hight and wrong that there can be no middle ground 
or compromise. But it is essential when controversies 
do arise between the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, that due respect be given to the 
tights of each body. If a President decides to oppose a 
Wmeasure which his own subordinates in a Cabinet De- 
partment have been working on with members of con- 


gressional committees, it is only fair that he should 
express his opposition early enough for Congress and 
the country to adjust itself to that set of circum- 
stances. 

It is important, too, that no President, though 
charged with the conduct of foreign policy, should 
carry on the affairs of the people on a personal basis 
or by secret conferences between him and the heads of 
other governments. Somewhere in this process the 
people’s representatives should be invited to partici- 
pate or at least be fully informed after any under- 
standings have been reached which can in any way in- 
fluence our foreign policy thereafter. 

It is, however, in the field of domestic legislation 
that legislative experience can be of most value to a 
President of the United States. Reconstruction prob- 
lems will be largely domestic. We need in the White 
House someone who understands the currents that 
affect Congress, someone who understands the impact 
of legislation on the people, someone who will not en- 
deavor to shape the relationship between the execu- 
tive and legislative into one of domination under the 
guise of “party leadership” but will lead only because 
the people through their elected representatives in 
Congress approve of that leadership. 

The experience of other nations with representative 
government is significant. In the British and Canadian 
parliamentary systems, no man can be Prime Minister 
who is not already an elected member of the lower 
House. We in the United States cannot have as yet 
all the advantages of what has been termed a re- 
sponsible system of government, but we can at least 
begin to understand one reason why in the earlier 
days of our Government we made such substantial 
progress and preserved harmony between all branches 
of the Government. It was because two-thirds of the 
men who have served as Chief Executive got their 
understanding of government in the people’s legis- 
lature—the Congress of the United States. 

The Republican party and the Democratic party 
could best serve the national interest in these troublous 
times and in the reconstruction period that lies ahead 
if each party would nominate an outstanding member 
of Congress for the presidency so that the people might 
have a choice between two men who really understand 
and are sympathetic with the processes of representa- 
tive government. 



































The present war will be a $350,000,000,- 
000 war if all of the money now authorized 
by Congress is spent. It then would be 13 
times as costly as World War I. 

To date, this war actually has cost 
$160,740,000,000. Each month that it con- 
tinues adds about $7,500,000,000 to that 
total. If this rate of spending is main- 
tained, it will require nearly two more 
years of war to result in the expenditure 
of all of the money now authorized. 

Yet the services now are coming to Con- 
gress for more money. They have turned 
back nearly $40,000,000,000 in appropria- 
tions of the past. These are appropriations 
of money that was not spent because war 
plans changed and needs changed. They 
are now asking or will ask for more than 
the amount of appropriations turned back. 

Before this fiscal vear is ended June 30, 
the present war actually may appear, on 
paper, to be a $400,000,000,000 war be- 
cause still more funds will be requested. 
The Army and Navy are forced to plan 
on the basis of the worst eventualities. 
But funds on hand are enough to pay for 
two more years of war. 

However, if the war should last as long 
as the money, authorized and to be asked, 
now suggest, it could be a war running 
into 1947. The Pictogram gives a detailed 
view of this financial side of the war. 

Army. The Army has appropriations of 
$191,360,000,000. Out of that sum _ pro- 
vided since war preparation began in June, 
1940, the Army has spent more than $88,- 
000,000,000. It still has on hand nearly 
$103,000,000,000. Included in this total is 
the vast program of spending for aircraft. 

Navy. The Navy has been given $97,- 
000,000,000 to spend and it has spent 
about $46,000,000,000 of that total and 
has $51,000,000,000 left. The Navy now is 
asking for another $30.000,000,000 for the 
year that begins July 1. With this 
amount of money translated into military 
equipment and personnel, it expects to be 
able to deal very effectively with Japan. 

All others. Another $61,000,000,000 has 
been provided for building of merchant 
ships by the Maritime Commission, for 
all of the war activities of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and its subsidiaries. 
About $26,500,000,000 has been spent and 
about $34,500,000,000 remains to be spent. 

That, then, is a picture of the financial 
side of the war, as it is told in figures. This 
war is costing far more than original plans 
suggested, although the actual rate of 
spending per month is lower than the 
President had estimated. If war should 
last two more years, it will become known 
as a $350,000,000,000 war and one that 
will long be remembered by taxpayers. 
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WHO MAKE THE iz 11é 


= hours . . . shortage of materials 
... lack of manpower .. . have not prevented 
the men of Erie and other American Rail- 
roads from solving the greatest transporta- 
tion problem in all history 

And full credit should be given railroad men 
for their fine spirit of cooperation—their loy- 
alty—their willingness to see the job through. 

For it is these qualities in its men that made 
it possible for Erie to establish a new all-time 
record of 15 billion ton-miles last year, an in- 
crease of 26.4% over 1942 and 40% over 1941. 

It is these qualities that enabled Erie to 
reach a new high record of average daily 
movement of freight cars. 

It is these qualities that give good service 
to shippers and travelers at times when 
demands for transportation reach unprece- 
dented new heights. 


It is the men who make the Erie. 


And these men will continue to give 
America the world’s finest and most econom- 
ical transportation in war or peace. 












Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
Buy Wor Bonds and Stomps 
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Pro and Con 
of Mational Issues 


Sources of Men 
For Army-Navy: 
Debate in Press 


President Roosevelt’s order directing a 
reclassification of young men now de- 
ferred from the draft for occupational rea- 
sons and the Army’s curtailment of its 
Specialized Training Program are gener- 
ally approved by the commenting press as 
means of meeting the services’ need for 
men. Some of the editors, however, advo- 
cate a lowering of the draft age to 17, 
while others favor the calling of non- 
fathers over 38 for noncombat service 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), 
believing that “drafting 17-year-olds . . . 
should be a last resort,” is for “every effort 
to let older men in the Army and Navy 
...who could do many important jobs 
that younger servicemen now perform.’ 

Insisting upon “assurance that every 
able-bodied single young man who remuins 
at his job . . . absolutely cannot be 
spared,” the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.- 
Rep.) views it as “less disastrous . . . to 
shift older men and fathers into essential 
jobs than . . . to send them away from 
their households.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.) urges induction for noncombat 
duties of single men and non-fathers up 
to 45, asserting that “there is good reason 
to defer as long as possible the taking of 
fathers.” 

But the Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind- 
Rep.) points out, in regard to the father 
draft, that “our primary concern is to 
achieve victory with the lightest losses” 
and declares that “subordinate to that 
end should be all matters of family ties.” 

Regretting curtailment of the ASTP be- 
fore investigation of all possible man- 
power wastages, the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.) views the President’s order 
for a deferment review as “another re- 
minder that a national service law may be 
imperative” to keep production levels up 
after a military drain on man power. 

“So long as there is total war . . . there 
is need for total mobilization,” concludes 
the New York Herald Tribune (Ind-- 
Rep.) , criticizing the system under which 
there is “no compulsion applied to Ameri- 
can women.” 

Noting the “economic waste of draft- 
ing fathers” and the “danger of taking too 
much labor off the farms,” the Washing 
ton (D.C.) Times-Herald (Ind.) is in a 
minority in urging “lowering the draft age 
to 17 without further ado.” 
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War workers E. H. Krug and his pretty 
daughter Dolores have an early morning 
breakfast before driving to work. Krug is 
factory manager ofa big Detroit war plant. 


Krug lives in Centerline, Mich., 15 miles 
away, In early morning darkness, he and 
his daughter leave at 6:45 a.m. Their De 
Soto is their only means of transportation. 





Day or night emergency calls, demanding 

Krug’s immediate return on a moment's 

notice, require instant and unfailing trans- 
ortation. Here, Krug is returning to the 
ig war plant at 3 a. m. 


"There are half a million of 
these fine De Soto cars registered 
and running in the United States. 
Many thousands of them have 
joined the essential work of the 
war and, in that role, are perform- 
ing with distinction. Not only is 
their performance reliable, but their 
great economy of tires, gas and 


upkeep expense makes them well 





mn) 


Pulling up for his ration of gas, Krug chats 


with the attendant who knows Krug’s 


efficient and economical car is typical of 
many other De Sotos which he services. 





pee) 


Like other De Soto owners, Krug services 
his car often. “This is my tenth De Soto,” 
says Krug. “I keep it running smooth 
with frequent dealer inspections.” 


DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 


9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., EASTERN WAR TIME 


suited for the exciting, and often 
strenuous, jobs required of them. 
se e 
This quick picture story has been 
selected at random from thousands 
of similar ones. The pride and con- 
fidence of this De Soto owner are 
typical, and the work done by him 
and his car is a genuine example 


of wartime service to the Nation. 





Day breaks as he passes busy Detroit City 
Airport. Krug has driven a quarter of a 
million miles in DeSotos. “They never 
fail,” says Krug. 


Your De Soro dealer 
can help you keep your ( 
De Soto running 
smooth, too. Make 
periodical inspection 
dates with him so he 
can watch your carand 
use his trained help 
andfactory-engineered 
parts whenever necessary. Frequent 
dealer inspections are your best insurance 
for a smooth and efficient car. 
* 
DESOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes 
the precision building of airplane wing 
sections — bomber fuselage nose and 
center sections —vital assemblies for anti- 
aircraft guns and General Sherman Tanks 
—and a variety of special manufacturing 
services to American war industry. 
. 
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MORE WAR BONDS ° 
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LESSON 


in business management 


The problems of steering a business through the 
complexities of contract termination, of utiliz- 
ing manpower and machines with maximum 
effectiveness, of organizing plant reconversion 
and rebuilding a sales organization to meet new 
competition and new buying habits — these are 
strikingly like the simplest farm activities in one 
basic respect. They require contro/. Reins give 
the farmer control. For business and industrial 
management the means of control has come 
more and more to be the “‘fact-power’’ pro- 
vided by a unique Remington Rand develop- 
This is the exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
system of administrative control that plots facts 


ment. 


about a business in graphic form and thus reveals 
their interrelationship ata glance. Used in Kardex 
Systems of |Visible Record Control, Graph-A- 
Matic shows a continuous “‘moving picture’’ 
of the progress of a business...an unerring guide 
in analyzing, coordinating and planning with ac- 
curacy and speed. 

EXECUTIVES are invited to study the methods 
of administrative control currently used in 136 of 
the nation’s leading firms. These are described 
and illustrated in the new 74-page brochure 
**Graph-A-Matic Management Control.’’ Wire, 
write or phone our nearest Branch Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 



















_Question_. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 





The question of a federal sales tax is 
coming to the fore again as divergent 
views of Congress and Government offi- 
cials are being expressed concerning the 
adequacy of the probable revenue from 
the new tax law. Some tax experts assert 
that a sales tax is the only source of un- 
tapped revenue open to Congress, and 
they argue that, in addition to raising 
revenue, such a tax would help to curb the 
inflationary trend. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
businessmen, governors, bankers and others: 





Is a federal sales tax the answer 
to the continued demand of the Ad- 
ministration for more revenue? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








Edward Martin 


Harrisburg, Pa.; Governor of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 

The American people should not be 
asked to pay a federal sales tax or any 
other new form of levy prior to a simpli 
fication of the present tax structure and a 
simplification of the present cumbersonx 
and uneconomical structure of Govern- 
ment. 

One of the dangers that menace free 
government is the ever-increasing cost of 
government. Governmental costs have 
risen so rapidly in America during the Jast 
two generations that, if unchecked, this 
burden will threaten the collapse of free 
government. 

Neither a government nor a_ business 
can continue to add nonproductive ove: 
head costs without eventual bankruptcy 

The principle of a sales tax is sound 


Frank K. Houston 


New York, N.Y.; President, Chemical No 
tional Bank and Trust Co., 


answers: 

In regard to the advisability of a fe: 
eral sales tax to meet present war needs 
and secure the amount of money neces 
sary to meet the demands of the Treasury 
at the present time, I have, for some tiny 
felt that this is a form of taxation w 
would finally come to. The experience o! 
other countries with a federal sales ta, 
and the experience of the different States 
and cities with retail sales taxes have con 
vinced me that it is a natural way to tax 
and a fair one. 

I do not see how we are going to reacl 
the large spending that is now going on ii 
this country in any other way, whether w: 
call it a sales tax or a spending tax. Ce1 
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tainly the white-collar group already has 
all the taxes it can stand, and, as Mr. Mor- 
genthau says that four-fifths of the sources 
for taxation are in the group getting less 
than $5,000, this is the way to tax that 
reservoir. If any of this group do not 
spend beyond normal amounts they will 
be little affected, as there should be some 
exemptions, such as for food and clothing 


costing under certain ceiling prices. 
While such a tax has politically been WAS Ss © © a 
considered inadvisable and opposed by 

labor unions, I do not believe that feeling 


would continue under fair and equitable 
Siocon. si A R G lJ § E Y E ) i 0 R V | ( ] 0 R Y 
Henry F. Schricker 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Governor of Indiana, 


answers: 
The duty of providing adequate reve- 
nue for the normal needs of Government 
Band the prosecution of the war lies with 
the Congress of the United States and not 
with the President. I think it is fair to as- 
sume that there will be a “continued de- 
mand” for more revenue if we expect to 





prosecute the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. No convincing proof for the need of 
a federal sales tax has been presented, in 
my opinion. It should only be adopted as 
a matter of last resort, when all other 
plans have been exhausted, and should 
never be imposed on food and clothing, so 
essential to the great mass of our people. 





A. L. M. Wiggins 


Hartsville, S.C.; President, The American 
Bankers Association; President, Bank of 
Hartsville, 


answers: 

We already have a selective sales tax. 
It was expanded in the new tax bill which 
was passed over the President’s veto. In 
my opinion, it should be vastly expanded 
both as to coverage and rates. It is not the 
complete answer to the need for more 
revenue, but it will produce a substantial 
income. 

We should recapture a larger propor- 
tion of increased national income than 
present tax laws yield. A considerable 
amount should be taken at the spending 
level. Increased individual income during 
the war period should be siphoned off 
through sales and other taxes. Up to now, PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS BY 
few people have tightened their financial 
belts to win the war. 


G. H. Smith 
; i FINE AMERICAN 
cheng ls Gorere Slee Meroow, est | aa = 74 
answers: PRECISION OPTICAL INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 
It is our studied opinion that a federal INSTRUMENTS 
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sales tax is not the answer for more fed- 
eral revenue. Any sales tax is necessarily 
an unequal tax on the low-income groups 
and therefore should not be enacted. 
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The Government's plan for 
employment of servicemen 
as a pattern for industry 


A bitter struggle apparently is shaping 
up between returning war veterans and 
war workers for the diminishing supply of 
jobs that will be available after the war. 
And, if the evidence means what it ap- 
pears to mean, the men who stayed at 
home to make ships and planes and guns 
are to come off second best. 

Some straws in the wind are these: 

The Government is assuring vet- 
erans that they will be given prefer- 
ence for jobs in the federal service. 
It is suggested by the President that 
veterans have first choice for certain 
jobs for as long as five years. 

An agency of the War Labor Board 
denies a union request that returning 
soldiers be given jobs as nearly com- 
parable as possible to their former 
jobs if those former jobs are not avail- 
able when the men come back. This 
means that the union wants to make 
sure its returning soldier-members are 
given jobs as good as they had before 
they went to war. This request, 


though denied, is indicative of the 
kind of pressure that will be applied 
for former employes after they have 
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POSTWAR SCRAMBLE FOR JOBS 


Prospect That Returning Veterans Will Replace Many War Workers 


been discharged from the services. 
There are indications that many 
veterans, perhaps a majority, will not 
be content to go back to their old 
jobs, but will look for better opportu- 
nities. This will mean that, if veter- 
ans are given preference for jobs in 
general, many civilians who held their 
jobs for years will have to be replaced. 
In hiring new workers, some em- 
ployers already are demanding that 
only discharged servicemen be as- 
signed them by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 
This is what these telltale signs mean: 
Pattern for industry. The Government’s 
assurance that veterans will get first 
choice for jobs in the federal service came 
in an order from President Roosevelt to 
the Civil Service Commission. Mr. Roose- 
velt directed that veterans who left Gov- 
ernment service to go into the armed 
forces be reinstated in Government jobs. 
He also instructed the Commission to give 
preference in Government hiring to vet- 
erans who have not worked previously in 
the federal service. Going even further, he 
asked Congress to set aside for veterans 
certain Government jobs during the war 
and for five years after the war. 
Here is a pattern that the Government 
hopes private industry will follow. If in- 
dustry does follow it, many plants will be 





—Acme 


VETERANS APPLYING FOR MUSTERING-OUT PAY 
Will stay-at-homes be backed to the wall? 


40 


staffed almost entirely by veterans to the 
exclusion of civilians who may have long 
service records with the same concerns. 

Comparable jobs. The issue of requir- 
ing an employer to give comparable jobs 
to former employes, if their old jobs were 
not available, was raised before the War 
Labor Board’s Shipbuilding Commission. 
The Commission rejected it for three rea- 
sons: First, it was felt that all employes, 
other than military veterans, might be 
replaced if the request were granted. Sec- 
ond, many veterans would be rehired in 
jobs for which they had little aptitude and 
in which they had had no experience, t}ius 
affecting the efficiency of the working 
force. Third, the Commission saw no reason 
to go beyond the policy established by 
Congress for re-employment of veterans. 
That policy, written into the Selective 
Service Act, specifies that veterans shall 
be entitled to their former jobs unless cir- 
cumstances make it impossible for em- 
ployers to rehire them in those jobs or un- 
less the veterans no longer are capable of 
performing their old duties. 

If the War Labor Board accepts this 
decision of its Commission as a precedent, 
the civilian workers will have won a first 
victory in the struggle for their jobs. But 
pressure from veterans’ organizations for 
preference of the kind asked by this union 
will be strong after the war. 

New jobs for veterans. Enough veterans 
of this war already have been placed in 
jobs by the U.S. Employment Service to 
show that many are not going back to 
their prewar jobs. In Minneapolis, Minn., 
80 per cent of the veterans who sought 
jobs in a three-week period wanted better 
opportunities than they had had before 
the war. In Pittsburgh, Pa., 65 per cent 
showed the same desire. They were more 
concerned about planning postwar careers 
than in going back to the old routines 

The struggle between the veterans and 
the stay-at-homes carries seeds of bitter 
industrial strife. Organized labor already 
is fearful that some employers will try to 
use returning soldiers to break unions. 
There also is fear in union ranks that at- 
tempts will be made to drive a wedge 
between soldiers, workers and farmers. 

How bitter the struggle for jobs becomes 
rests upon the ability of this country to 
maintain a high rate of employment. If 
the war is followed by a protracted pericd 
of severe unemployment, the civilians who 
fought the wartime battle of production 
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are more likely to be found unemployed 
than the men who went to war. 


Wage stabilization. Organized la- 
bor’s attack on the cost-of-living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics appears to 
have backfired. As a result, the unions may 
have lost another round in their fight for 
a new formula for granting wage increases. 

As the situation now shapes up: 

President Roosevelt’s committee inves- 

tigating the cost of living is expected to 
line up three to two against acceptance 
of the cost-of-living report submitted by 
its two union members, George Meany, 
of the AFL, and R. J. Thomas, of the 
CIO. This report sought to show that liv- 
ing costs had climbed 43.5 per cent since 
January, 1941, whereas official BLS fig- 
ures estimated the rise at 23.4 per cent. 
There is no indication that the two labor 
leaders succeeded in converting the three 
other committeemen to their point of 
view. In fact, their arguments lost weight 
after BLS issued its answer to the union 
calculations. 
’ The three other committee members 
are George Batt and H. B. Horton, repre- 
senting industry, and William H. Davis, 
chairman of the War Labor Board, repre- 
senting the public. The industry members, 
who are opposed to any general revision 
of the “little steel” formula, are sure to 
back the BLS report. Mr. Davis, as a rep- 
resentative of the public and the Govern- 
ment also, can be expected to side with 
the Government statisticians. 

If this line-up prevails, labor’s argument 
that the rise in living costs has justified 
an upward revision of the wage formula 
is not likely to prevail. Although final 
decision in revision rests with the White 
House, great weight will be attached to 
the report on living costs that finally is 
submitted by the President’s committee. 


Family incomes. Opponents of revis- 
ing the “little steel” formula were handed 
another argument for their side last week 
with disclosure of latest figures on family 
income. These figures, compiled by the 
Commerce Department, showed that one- 
third of U.S. families now have incomes of 
more than $3,000 a year. In the 1935-39 
period, only 10 per cent were in this bracket. 

Figures on per capita income showed 
even more variation in comparison with 
other years. Average per capita income 
for 1943 was about $1,050, more than 
double the $520 per capita income for 
1935-39. The 1943 figure also showed a 
sharp increase over 1942, when income 
Was approximately $852 per capita. 

These figures square with the argu- 
ments used by those who are fighting to 
hold the wage line at present levels. It is 
contended that, even though basic wage 
rates may not have kept pace with living 
costs, the average American worker, be- 
cause of overtime and bonus pay, actu- 
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... in the nation’s war plants may be a “military secret,” 
but it’s no secret that Self-Powered Finnells like the one 
illustrated above do the job of wet-scrubbing and drying 
those floors. . 


With available labor so limited, and the need for curbing 
accidents and conserving man-power so great, it does in- 
deed take titans like this Finnell to do the miles and miles 
of floor-cleaning in ultra-vast war plants. . . it takes speed 
and mobility such as only this complete, self-powered 
cleaning unit affords. Scrubbing and drying the floor in one 
operation, this Finnell can clean up to 15,000 sq. ft. of 
floor an hour! Has gasoline engine. Performing independent 
of power lines, the machine is free to go wherever the 
operator guides it. Mounts one-cylinder, four-cycle motor, 
air-cooled, and has powerful ‘V’ type squeegee. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3703 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


* Lets All Gack the pottach — With War Gouda 









BRANCHES 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ Nt 


Pioneers anil Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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How would you pick up 


this razor-edge? 





INDUSTRY DOES IT WITH ie al lerk 


COUNTLESS are the products that start 
life as a homely slab of brass, copper 
or aluminum, fresh from the furnaces. 
But you can’t take these 10-foot slabs 
and presto, turn them into shell cases, 
wing sections and other vital parts. 
Let’s see how AIR steps into the pic- 
ture at this point, speeds these victory- 
vital metals on their way and solves a 
hazardous problem in the bargain: — 





t First, this huge milling machine goes to 

work on the slab. Off comes the outer scale 
and impurities left after the ingots of metal are 
cast. But from each of the 15 or more whirling 
cutters spurts a mountain of razor-sharp chips 
that are a hazard to workmen's fingers, a handi- 
cap to production and a problem-child when it 
comes to carting them away 


So in goes a Sturtevant air-at-work system 

that licks the problem. Chips and turnings 
fall into a special hopper where a powerful 
suction picks them up and shoots them through 
a duct at better than a mile a minute. Next, 
they are separated from the air stream and dis- 
charged into a storage bin or baler or are sent 
to the re-melting furnace as desired. 





» a Plus Resulte—the blast of air which is con- 

stantly passing over the cutters carries off 
smoke generated by the cutting oil—keeps it 
from contaminating the working area. Another 
dividend, cutters are cooler and less oil is needed. 
Chips are handled at the rate of 8,000 Ibs. per 
hour—handled without manual labor or lost 
time due to minor cuts and accidents. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RED AND BLACK on many a plant’s post-war books will 
be the use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, con- 
trol dust and fumes or burn fuel more economically. Sturtevant is ready 


to work with you or your planning 
committee to start solving those 
“engineered air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 








ally is taking home a great deal more 
money than ever before, and, as a result, 
his purchasing power is_ considerably 
higher than before the war. 

The sharp rise in per capita income 
brought about by the war raises the ques- 
tion of how sharply the downward swing 
will be after the war. If the first World 
War provides a pattern, the drop may not 
be as severe as predicted. Income during 
that war rose to $640 from a 1914 level of 
$319. But, instead of slumping back to the 
prewar level, per capita income averaged 
around $606 through 1929. 


Mr. Lewis vs. the Communists. 
This is how some labor leaders are ap- 
praising John L. Lewis’s attack on Coin- 
munists in the CIO: 

The Miners’ president may have been 
bidding for support for his union’s appli- 
cation for readmission to the AFL. The 





—Acme 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
Lure plus attack 


AFL is strongly anti-Communist, and a 
blast such as Mr. Lewis made against the 
rival CIO could not hurt the miners’ case. 

Mr. Lewis, likewise, could have been 
looking ahead to the day when, as a power 
in the AFL, his leadership might lure 
some of the anti-Communist unions of the 
CIO into the AFL camp. 

Also, Mr. Lewis was seeking to discredit 
the Sidney Hillman group of the Ameri 
can Labor Party. Mr. Hillman, as chairman 
of the CIO’s Political Action Committee 
has been accused of working closely with 
Communist elements in New York. 

There may have been an effort to lure 
some elements of labor away from Presi 
dent Roosevelt, if Mr. Roosevelt seeks re 
election, by linking Mr. Roosevelt’s friend 
and supporter, CIO President Philip Mur 
ray, with the Communists. 
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FOR TRANSPARENCY 


Doesn’t this Air Corps Repair Case with its light-weight, 


transparent compartments of molded Lumarith make 
you think of things? ... Transparent plastics for fur- 
niture and equipment at home...in the stores... for 
your personal or business trunk... for storage at farm 
or factory? * * * “How about using plastics?”’ Sooner 
or later, it comes up in "most every production confer- 
ence....As founder of the plastics industry and as 
producer of the complete range of Lumarith and other 
plastics, we can help you very directly. We invite you 
to consult us on present and future problems in plas- 
tics. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, The First Name 

in Plastics, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 


a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The now famous transparent lunch box, for 
war plant gate-inspection, made of Lumarith 
plastics, is a sample of the many products 
given new values through transparency— 
from oxygen tents and incubators to shop 
envelopes and machine guards. 





They call these grasshopper planes the 
‘‘eyes of the Army.’’ Aero-Quality Luma- 
rith gives the cockpit a transparent can- 
opy which allows reconnaissance men to 
see in all directions. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « « « Textiles + Plastics « Chemicals 
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@ Along the Union Pacific are many 
types of locomotives—tons of pulsat- 
ing power—designed for particular 
tasks. It’s the job of the train dis- 
patcher to know, at all times, what 
locomotives are available and to 
assign their “runs.” 


The Man 
| with the Thousand 
Track mind 


Heavy wartime traffic—the movement 
of troops and war materials—has 
greatly added to the dispatcher’s re- 
sponsibilities. More than ever before, 
he must be exacting, alert and re- 
sourceful—a man with a “thousand 
track”’ mind. 


Dispatchers, like hundreds of other 


Wak VAT bad QALODLE ROUTE 


THE PRO 








Union Pacific employes in key posi- 
tions, are especially trained to handle 
the heavy traffic which flows over ‘‘the 
strategic middle route.” They have 
the experience and ability. They know 
that hard work and initiative are rec- 
ognized and rewarded. 

Today, 60,000 Union Pacific workers 
are carrying onthe tremendously im- 
portant wartime transportation job. 
An additional 12,000 employes are 
in the armed forces. Their common 
objective is victory—to maintain the 
spirit of freedom, individual enter- 
prise and equal opportunity for all. 


® Help the war effort by not dealing with 
black markets nor paying over-ceiling prices. 


GRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Individuals and corporations have every 

eason to expect present tax rates to con- 
tinue through the war. Congress is in no 
nood to increase taxes this year and is 
nlikely to approve an increase next year. 
Here’s why: 
War spending is below estimates. The 
\dministration planned for an annual cash 
wtlay, during war, of at least $100,000,- 
00.000 a year, but this spending peak is 
ot being reached. Best estimates are that 
otal federal outlays this year will be 
894.200,000,000. That is for war and non- 
ar costs of Government. Thus the Treas- 
ry overestimated outlays by almost $6,- 
00.000,000, and that comes to more than 
alf the amount of new taxes asked by 
he Administration. 

Government income is high. In 1948, 
he Treasury’s total cash income was 
K38,248,000,000. This year, that take is ex- 
ected to jump to $47,158,000,000. This 
cludes total receipts from income and 
orporation taxes, excises, customs duties, 
hocial Security taxes and other sources. 
lt amounts to a full half of total outgo. 
U.S. war financing is on a par with 
ther countries. Canada and Great Britain 
bre raising about 49 per cent of their war- 
ime expenditures from taxes. This year, 
he United States will raise 50 per cent of 
hose outlays in revenue. 

Furthermore: U.S. war expenditures are 
onitributing considerably to war costs of 
led countries. Lend-Lease shipments are 
mning above $1,000,000,000 a month. 
these shipments amount to more than 
alf of what the British Government is 
pending. Thus, this country is bearing 
iost of the Allies’ war financial burdens 
nd is paying for half of them out of cur- 
‘nt income. 

War taxes already are heavy, particu- 
ly this year. A married man with two 
hildren, with a $5,000 net income, finds 
ut his war tax bill is more than 17 times 
s high as it was in 1939. In that prewar 
ear his tax was $48; this year it will be 
820. A man in the same situation, with 
10,000 net income, finds that his tax has 
imped more than seven times—from $343 
1 1939 to $2,516 this year. 

(As a matter of fact, no person in the 
puntry can retain as much as $25,000 of 
et income this year. The very wealthy 
ill be required to pay more than they re- 
rive. A married man with two children 
nd $1,000,000 of net income will owe the 
hovernment $6,673 more than he gets. 
This comes about because, in addition 
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Finance Weel 


WHY CONGRESS REJECTS TAX RISE: 
INTAKE PAYING HALF OF OUTGO 





to taxes on current incomes, taxpayers 
also must pay half of the unforgiven part 
of their 1942 tax liability in this year. This 
results from the shift to the pay-as-you-go 
system and will prevail again next year. 

Added up: These facts go far to explain 
the refusal of Congress to levy sharply 
A majority felt that indi- 
vidual taxes, particularly when State, local 


and EXCISE taxes are considered, already 


higher taxes. 


have reached the upper limits of safety. 
And corporation taxes, too, amounting to 
80 per cent of income for some firms, are 
considered high enough. 

War Bond sales. 
Congress doubts the need for higher taxes 
now is found in the volume of War Bonds 
sold outside of commercial banks to priv- 


Another reason why 


insurance 
companies and institutions. The Fourth 
War sold $16,730,000,000 in 
bonds, all to these types of investors. 
These that individuals 
and institutions are tending to save a con- 


ate investors, corporations, 


Loan drive 


sales indicate 
siderable portion of their incomes, instead 
of spending higher war incomes for civil- 
ian goods. This trend eases the pressure 
on prices and reduces the threat of infla- 
tion—a second reason advanced by the 
Administration for higher taxes. 
Individuals subscribed to $5,309,000,000 
the This 
slightly below the quota, but sales of Series 
E bonds—the 


designed — for 


worth of bonds in drive. was 


small-denomination issue 
low-income groups—went 
above the quota to $3,187,000,000. 

Series E bond sales have mounted sub- 
stantially in successive War Bond drives. 
Compared with results of the first drive, 
sales of E doubled in’ the 
second, tripled in the third, and quad- 
rupled in the fourth drive. This trend in- 
that War Bond play an 
important part in sopping up individual 
buying power, at least until after the war. 


bonds were 


dicates drives 


Treasury cash requirements indicate that 
two more bond this will be 
enough. At present, the cash account con- 
tains $17,000,000,000, and 
heavy tax payments are due on March 15 
and again on April 15. No additional bor- 
rowing is likely to be necessary until June. 


drives year 


more than 


Thus, the war finance picture reveals 
that taxes are paying for half of the Gov- 
ernment’s outlay and that loans from non- 
banking sources are providing most of the 
funds that have to be borrowed. So far as 
the immediate situation is concerned, non- 
banking loans have almost the same effect 
as taxes, except that interest must be paid 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 









































He stopped 


SAVING ‘Np . 


to new business 





How one company expanded its wartime 


volume with C.I.T. dollars 


It’s NO FUN to say “no” to new 
business. Yet, a certain distributor of 
vital oil well equipment was doing 
just that, almost daily, at the start of 
the war...even hesitating to accept 
profitable war contracts. 

Expansion seemed impossible 
without adding to his capital. And 
that he was reluctant to do for two 
reasons. First, because he felt that the 
need might prove temporary. Second, 
because new stockholders might in- 
terfere with his business management. 

C.1.T. FINANCING SERV- 
ICES were suggested as an alterna- 
tive... and, after the problem had 
been carefully considered, C.1.T. 
“credit architects” offered a plan 
that made it feasible to accept the 
profitable new business available and 


Ci] 


FINANCING SERVICES 


available through 
COM MERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


and its affiliated companies 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 100 MILLION 


handle the war contracts that could 
be secured. 

Under this plan, C.1.T. finances 
the open accounts and instalment 
notes on which the equipment is sold 
---much of the concern’s own capital 
has been freed to operate a larger 
plant and meet increased payrolls. 
And today, this distributor’s business 
functions on a virtual cash basis 
through the advantageous use of 
C.1.T. facilities and financing. 

Added working capital in your 
business, too, might be the deciding 
factor in enabling you to handle new 
business and the expansion caused by 
wartime needs. Let us submit a plan 
that will accommodate such a pro- 
gram, Write or wire, and a C.1.T. 


executive will call, without obligation, 


Financing of accounts receivable to provide cash 
for taking discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 

Funds to carry inventories, buy materials, supplies 
or equipment advantageously for cash. 

Long Term financing to spread over many months 
the cost of buying new machinery, repairing, alter- 
ing or re-converting plants. 

Cash to pay taxes, retire stock, existing mortgages 
or other loans. 

Capital to extend holdings, buy out partners or 
acquire supplemental businesses. 


Financing of instalment sales for manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors. 


DOLLARS 





on them and eventually they must be re. 
deemed. 

These are the facts that persuaded Con. 
gress that present war taxes are adequate. 


Simplifying taxes. Taxpayers who 
now are required to fill out Form 1040~— 
the long and complicated income tax form 
—can expect little relief from simplifica. 
tion plans being studied by experts fron 
the Congress and the Treasury. 

Victory tax is the chief trouble. Con. 
gress has decided that the 9,000,000 per. 
sons who pay Victory taxes, but don‘ 
pay income taxes, should be kept on the 
rolls. The experts reply that you can’ 
have both simplification and the double. 
tax structure that is necessary to tax per- 
sons whose incomes are about $624 a year, 
but whose exemptions relieve them from 
regular income taxes. 

The outlook is that simplification will 
stop with taxpayers whose total taxes are 
withheld from wages by employers. This 
includes the 9,000,000 Victory tax payers 
and around 30,000,000 other taxpayers 
whose taxable incomes do not exceed 
$2,000 a year. Forms for these persons can 
be made very simple. 

The remaining 10,000,000 taxpayers on 
Treasury rolls are likely to be required to 
continue to deal with long forms and vary- 
ing tax rates. 


Delayed bonuses. Persons whose 
1943 bonuses were not paid until after the 
first of the year, because of changes in 
Salary Stabilization Unit regulations, must 
report them as 1944 income. However, 
they will be taxed as 1943 income. 

Treasury explanation is that delayed 
bonuses are regarded as back-pay awards, 
to be taxed at rates that prevailed in the 
year in which the money was earned. 












Postwar business loans. Feder: 
Reserve Board is presenting a program t 
assure adequate working capital to enable 
small and medium-sized businesses to re 
turn to peace time operations. 

Gist of the plan is to have the Federa 
Reserve System guarantee business loans 
made by private banks. Interest charges 
on loans would be regulated and a small 
fee assessed for making the guarantee 

No new appropriations are required, but 
two changes in the banking laws woul 
be necessary. Federal Reserve authority 
to make industrial loans would have t 
be expanded, and Federal Reserve fund: 
now held by the Treasury would be rej 
turned. 

Treasury-held funds of the System werd 
advanced to the Federal Deposit Insurj 
ance Corp. when that agency was or 
ganized. FDIC no longer needs _ thif 
money, which totals $139,299,557. How 
ever, the fund is considered an ample re 
serve to guarantee loans that may reacl 
a total of $500,000,000. 
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PART OF THE PICTURE OF AMERICA TOMORROW 


1 Your dishes—and almost everything 





Butterfingers, 1954 


Your post-war dinner dishes may be | 
made of glassware that looks like china | 
and can be bounced on your kitchen 
floor without cracking or chipping. 
They’re not just a dream—the Army is 
using them now! Military medical men 
recognized cracked dishes as a likely . 
breeding place for germs, and the labor- 
atories of American industry provided 
the answer . . . so, when peace comes, 
another matter-of-fact miracle will en- 
ter your life. 


P ; | 
else in your home—will have been | 
carried, either in finished or raw- | 


material form, in a General Ameri- | ara OR 
can railroad freight car. nts 21 W) \ 
I A \csS p 
Plastics—chemicals for their manu- 7% sii, / P| 7] 
facture will be handled in General f[ 4 |} 7A Uta 
American Tank Storage Terminals, | [S, UZ: Sf 
& S 


where industry stores its bulk liquids “———~ 
safely and economically. 






















3 Invisible electric servants—to operate 
your kitchen appliances—made _ in 
plants using welded equipment man- 
ufactured by General American Plate 


& Welding Division. 


4 Perishable foods—protected at ship- 
ping point by General American Pre- 
cooling service, kept fresh en route 
in refrigerator cars supplied by 
General American Transportation. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


















































To Manufacturers Not Tooled-Up 
For Sheet Metal Fabrication 


The best guess on the new steels, 
white metals, plastics, and plywoods 
is that they will be used in combina- 
tions rather than instead of each 
other. 

Few factories can afford to tool-up 
for working them all into products 
now or post-war. 

As a manufacturer whose total 
sales have passed well beyond the 
$100,000,000.00 mark, we have found 
that certain parts of the many steel 
products we manufacture can be 
made in other factories more econom- 
ically than were we to tool-up for it. 

On the other hand we have dem- 
onstrated toa number of other manu- 
facturers that we can produce the 
sheet metal parts for their products 














PRODUCING FOR WAR... 


BUTLE, 


x we * STEEL 


= so BUTLER 

\ warded 

\ Kansas City Galesburg, Ill. 
Plane 






PRO 


ag better and more economi- 
cally. Even before wartime no small 
portion of our facilities was devoted 
to functional fabrication for other 
manufacturers. 
The Butler organization can place 

at your service: 

43 years of know-how. 

High aptitude engineering. 

Skilled metal crafters. 

Three great factories. 


Hundreds of sheet metal working 
machines, 


Line production methods. 


If you are interested in the plus 
value and minus costs this affords, 
send your specifications to Butler 
Engineers at our Kansas City factory 
—1285 Eastern Ave. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 3,MO. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Sales Offices — Washington, Chicago, Atlanta and Shreveport 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 


GILT 


ctTs * *% 


STEEL BUILDINGS...TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)...FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Outlook for Boom 
In Postwar Trade 
Of Hemisphere 


Latin America is gaining unprecedented 
economic strength. Favorable trade _bal- 
ances for 1943 totaled $525,000,000, 
against $369,000,000 in 1942. Brazil ex- 
pects to compete after the war with Far 
Eastern rubber, and is planning for a mar- 
ket of 100,000 tons a year in the U.S. 
Venezuela increasingly is becoming an ad- 
junct to U.S. oil reserves as domestic 
production declines in the face of rising 
war needs. All this points to continued 
economic development. 

Trade. Latin America’s favorable trade 
balance for the last five years now totals 
$1,200,000,000. Sums spent for develop- 
ment and military projects bring total 
credits to around $2,600,000,000. To this 
can be added sterling credits, and rising 
gold stocks at home. These funds are to 
be the basis for a flood of postwar imports 
and development of national industries. 

Mezico. A breakdown of 1943 trade fig- 
ures indicates signposts for this year. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1943, Mexico 
imported more than it sold to the U.S. 
This reflects increased U.S. investment in 
Mexican industry and large imports of 
food during a poor crop year. The agricul- 
tural deficit is expected to continue, with 
a shortage of 600,000 tons of corn and 
250,000 tons of wheat this year. A gradual 
loosening of U.S. export controls, as man 
power and facilities become available to 
fabricate surplus materials, also indicates 
rising shipments to Mexico. Credits, more 
than $300,000,000 in U.S. deposits alone. 
are available to finance these purchases. 

Cuba. Last-quarter exports from Cuba 
ran about 50 per cent above previous pe- 
riods. This was due to larger shipments of 
liquors, sugar and sugar products. This 
year’s sugar contract exceeds last year’s by 
1,000,000 tons. In addition, Cuba has been 
guaranteed a U.S. outlet for liquors equal 
to that in 1943. 

Argentina. Trade figures indicate a con- 
tinued reduction of U.S. exports to 
Argentina and increasing reliance on Ar- 
gentine food to supplement U.S. produc- 
tion. However, Argentina receives little 
immediate benefit from this favorable bal- 
ance, since credits cannot be translated 
into goods. 

Uruguay. In the past, Uruguay’s ex- 
ports largely competed with U.S. pro:- 
ucts. Because of war shortages, this 
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“What do you want to know 





What powers most 
of Americas 


WAR PROGRAM? 


The answer is bituminous 
coal, 


America’s war program 
wouldn’t get very far with- 
out it. 


Bituminous coal is used in 
making practically 100% 
of all steel. 


It supplies 65% of the me- 
chanical energy required 
to run the machines that 
make the guns, tanks, 
planes and other arms and 
war equipment. 


Why are the miners 
always Striking ? 
They aren't, It only se 


the 
Ps tt because anything 
at happens to an industry 


ems 











“wrrrase 


about the Coal Industry?” 


That’s what we asked thousands 
of people throughout the nation, 
and here are our answers to two 
of their questions. 
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It supplies the power for 
94% of the nation’s loco- 
motives. 


It provides in whole, or in 
part, 
for all high explosives, and 


the basic materials 
the four most important 
war chemicals. 


85% of all war plastics re- 
quire processed bitumin- 
ous coal as a base. 


And in addition to all this 
— and more — 41% of the 
homes in the United States 
depend on bituminous coal 
for heat. 


No wonder the annual 
of the 
coal mined in this country 
exceeds the value of all me- 


value bituminous 


tallic minerals combined. 


Bituminous coal is a great 
fuel. 


long to the industry which 


We're proud to be- 


mines it. We aim to live up 
to our responsibilities to 
our country, to our cus- 
tomers and the men who 


work in our mines. 
* * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


60 East 42nd Street 

















New York 17, N.Y. 
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I. Loading up another “bellyful” of destruction for the enemy, quickly 
and safely with trailers. Trailmobile makes hundreds of trailers for hauling 
everything from bombs to tanks and crippled aircraft to supplies. 








2. Motor Transport covers the home road map, too. Trucks and trailers 
are the flexible way to link all points on the vast U. S. highway network. 
Trailmobile is back in production on commercial trailers also. (See below.) 


Battle Cry for this war — 
“GET A MOVE ON!” 


ss ET GOING!” “HURRY UP!” 
Geer A MOVE ON YA!” Those 
are the battle cries of Motor Trans- 
port in this war. 

With railroad lines in invasion 
territory either non-existent or torn 
up by the retreating enemy, trucks 
and trailers have to carry almost 
the entire burden of land supply 


for our fighters...rush thousands of 
tons of équipment that must be 
delivered right now. 

Here at home, with too few men, 
vehicles, tires, and repair parts, 
Motor Transport has played a vital 
part in highballing American pro- 
duction to its thousands of destina- 
tions. On time! 


New Trailmobiles Being Made Now 


& Trailmobile is again building 
trailers for civilian uses. Several 
thousand permitted by Govern- 
ment allocations will be made with- 
out let-up in the production of trail- 





RAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace .....The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 


ers and equipment for the Armed 
Forces. Watch for Trailmobiles on 
the road. They are serving you. The 
Trailer Company of America, Cin- 
cinnati 9, Ohio— Berkeley 2, Calif. 











country is buying more meat, wool, linseed 
and hides. This has raised Uruguay’s trade 
balance from $3,355,000 in 1942 to $34, 
165,000 in 1943. 

Venezuela. Venezuela consistently lias 
had an unfavorable trade balance with the 
U.S. because of U.S. self-sufficiency in oil 
and large imports of U.S. manufactured 
goods. This situation was reversed in the 
last quarter of 1943. This is due in part to 
continued shortage of U.S. export goods. 
More strongly, it reflects the rise in Vene- 
zuelan oil shipments, with more tankers 
available and greater need for foreign oil 
to meet U.S. demands. 

Petroleum. U.S. petroleum imports {or 
1944 are scheduled at double last year’s. 
Venezuela, alone, will produce an addi- 
tional 30 per cent. Her proved oil re- 
serves are estimated at one-fourth those 
of this country. Output is only one-seventh 
that of the U.S., pointing to increased ex- 
ploitation of proved fields in Venezuela and 
further exploration and treating. 

Already, two U.S. petroleum firms are 
making studies to facilitate postwar ex- 
pansion of refining capacity in Venezuela. 
A large part of the increased output of re- 
fined products is expected to go to Brazil, 
which is desperately short of oil. Brazil 
and Argentina are competing to gain ac- 
cess to Bolivian oil fields at the foot 
of the Andes. Colombia is rewriting its 
petroleum laws to attract foreign capital. 
Ecuador and Peru are planning intensive 
exploration, once the war ends. The out- 
look is for rising production in Latin 
America as U.S. output falls off. 

Rubber. The Rubber Development Corp. 
is asking Colombia, Ecuador and Peru to 
take over rubber developments in their 
own countries. This follows a recent agree- 
ment with Brazil transferring the burden 
of expanding rubber output in return for a 
one-third increase in the price of crude. 

Brazil is planning for a permanent 
comeback of the Amazon rubber industry. 
During a recent visit to the United States, 
Valentim Boucas, economic 
President Getulio Vargas, had informal 
discussions with U.S. officials aimed at 
guarantee for Brazil of 10 per cent of the 
postwar U.S. rubber market at a price no 
greater than Far Eastern rubber. 

Estimated volume is 100,000 tons a 
year, compared to 1943 production of 
30,000 tons and record exports of 42,500 
tons in 1912, during Brazil’s first rubber 
boom. This expansion is to be the basis for 
development of the whole Amazon Valley, 
with the U.S. as a natural market. 

In summary. The economic picture in 
Latin America is favorable. Unprecedent- 
ed credits, new industries and new raw 
materials, all offer a strong basis for ex- 
panding trade. The problem increasingly 
becomes one of developing distribution, 
credit and trade programs for the most 
efficient 


adviser to 


use of Latin America’s new eco- 
nomic powers. 
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Vhy the C-l cargo ship 
doesn't need a convoy 


C-1 is a plain name for a beautiful cargo 
vessel. Displacing 12,900 tons, it is capable 
of 40%greater speed than the EC-2 (Liberty). 
Its service record includes many instances 
of sailing without convoy, of evading and 
outrunning enemy submarines. 


Construction of the C-1 necessarily calls 
for workmanship of a high order, an ex- 
ample of which— fitting drive shaft to 
propeller—is shown here. 


Upright is the stern section of the shaft. 
When coupled with additional sections 
and installed in the ship, it measures dou- 
ble the length of a regulation bowling 
alley, weighs 52 tons and is dimensionally 
accurate to within 2/1000 of an inch. 


This tolerance, however, isn’t allowable in 
the joining of shaft and propeller. Several 
hours of meticulous fitting, scraping and 
refitting are required before the result is 
achieved—a solid “no tolerance” juncture 
able to withstand the strain and speed of 
turbine power. 


Efficiency in the production of the C-1, of 
naval craft and ordnance, of other war prod- 
ucts has won for the men and women of 
Consolidated Steel Corporation every basic 
government industrial award. We intend 
to keep up the good work. And when vic- 
tory is won, this organization of skills and 
crafts will again help to build in steel the 
great plans of a peacetime America. 


Consolidated 
Steel 


FABRICATORS 
ENGINEERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT IN THE WEST 
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CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, LTD., LOS ANGELES, 
LONG BEACH, WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA ORANGE, TEXAS 
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THREE REASONS WHY 


“Marit Mariner 


1S POISON TO U-BOATS! 


HE Navy is frequently silent on sub- 

sinkings. But when you read of con- 
voy after convoy getting through, you 
know Martin Mariners are at work. 
From Iceland to Rio these big 20-ton 
flying boats help guard the sea lanes, 
ready at a moment’s notice to unleash 
a storm of gunfire and depth charges on 
lurking killers of the deep. They’re 
deadly poison to U-boats! 


WHY MARINERS ARE TOPS AGAINST SUBS 


Take a look at the picture above and 
note the big sturdy hull. That means 


seaworthiness, the ability to take off or 
land in rough weather, maintaining the 
constant, never-ceasing hunt for U-boats. 
Then look at the broad tail with its twin 
fins. That gives stability, a steady plat- 
form, assured accuracy in bombing. 
Finally, there’s the spread of those long, 
gull-wings. Such wingspread enables 
Mariners to “coast” through the air, 
with engines throttled down for mini- 
mum fuel consumption, permitting them 
to stay aloft hours longer. In addition, 
these tough PBM’s pack sufficient fire- 
‘power to slug it out with a U-boat’s guns 


OFFICIAL NAVY PHOTOS SHOW MARTIN MARINERS SINKING NAZI SUB 





when making low-level attacks. The Mar- 
iner was designed as a scourge for subs! 


YOUR OWN COMMAND 


When you pilot a Martin Mariner, you’re 
leader of an eleven-man crew. If you’ve 
got what it takes to fly, you belong in the 
Navy Air Force. It’s a real opportunity 
to learn the trade of the future . . . avia- 
tion. Even now Martin has completed 
plans for giant 150-ton “flying hotels,’ 
the transportation of tomorrow. Such 
ships, weaving an aerial network over the 
world will require crews of expert fliers. 
You can be one of them, if you start 
now to win your Navy Wings of Gold! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company 
Battimore-3, MaryYLAND 


The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 





Special Report 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


TROUBLES OF KING COTTON: 
THREAT IN GROWING SURPLUS 


Synthetics and Foreign Competition as Future Dangers to Growers 


Likelihood of an agreement 
to divide world’s markets. 
Export subsidies a possibility 


One of the casualties of World War II 
may be the South’s King Cotton. Behind 
the wartime prosperity of the Cotton Belt 
lie stubborn and alarming facts. War de- 
imands have converted the surplus of al- 
most every other agricultural commodity 
into a shortage. But there still is more 
cotton on hand than the country knows 
what to do with. 

The world supply last August 1—23,- 
900,000 bales—was the largest on record. 
Once the fighting ends, millions of bales 
of cheap foreign cotton will be waiting to 
enter the markets of the world. This coun- 
try also will have millions of bales to sell, 
but at prices pegged by a Government 
loan. 

During this war, the United States is 
consuming more cotton than ever before. 
Mills are spinning between 10,000,000 and 
11.900,000 bales annually, about 3,000, 
(00 more than in the 1930s. The fact is, 
however, that, even during the war, do- 
mestic supplies remain excessive. At the 
same time, the challenge to cotton from 
rayon and other synthetics has grown 
greater than ever before. 

As a result, this industry faces a dilem- 
ma both at home and abroad. Since 1938, 
Government loans on cotton have risen 
from 8 cents a pound to more than 18 
cents. Now, by law, the Government has 
heen directed to support prices at 18 or 
19 cents for two years after peace comes. 

With cotton's synthetic competitors free 
to reduce prices at will, protection of do- 
mestic markets becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. Exports now are negligible, but the 
high loan will make sales abroad slow and 
uncertain with the coming of peace. Nor 
can the 10,000,000-bale carry-over—al- 
most a year’s supply—be reduced to nor- 
mal proportions of £700,000 or 5,000,000 
bales, unless cotton is consumed freely 
both here and abroad. 

The cotton situation thus raises ques- 
tions that, sooner or later, must be an- 
swered. These answers are important to 
everyone. They will help determine the 
direction of other postwar farm programs, 
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Many farmers outside the South fear 
that the years just ahead will find their 
own surpluses piling up again. Until the 
war, one surplus year followed anether 
Now, farm production is 25 per cent 
higher than it was in 1936-1940. 

If the right found for 
cotton, the right answers may be found 
for other commodities. Otherwise, wheat, 
corn and other crops could pile up at the 
same time that men stand in bread lines. 
And, sooner or later, this situation would 
be aggravated by the competition of des- 
perate cotton farmers, forced, finally, out 
of cotton production. 


answers are 


Here, then, are some of the facts to be 
considered in dealing with the knotty 
questions posed by cotton’s dilemma: 

Abroad. There will be more than 12. 
000,000 bales of foreign cotton ready for 
market when peace comes. This can under- 
sell American cotton. In 1941, for example, 
Brazilian cotton sold at Sao Paulo for 8.42 
cents a pound. American cotton sold for 
18.30 cents a pound. 





At home. Made primarily from wood 
pulp and cotton linters, rayon, over the 
years, has risen steadily in quality and 
quantity and has declined in price. In 
1942, this country produced 622,000,000 
pounds of rayon. This was more than four 
times the 
earlier. 

Before the war, 600,000 bales of cotton 
were used in 


amount produced 10 years 


making automobile tires. 
Now, rayon threatens that market. The 
Army insists that truck and airplane tires 
that use rayon are better than tires that 
use cotton. During the war, rayon produc- 
tion for use in tires has expanded from 
25,000,000 pounds to 200,000,000 pounds. 

Rayon is not the only synthetic fiber 
that competes with cotton. There are 
numerous others, and their makers do not 
know all their possibilities. 

High prices. The cotton dilemma then 
arises from 


from 
cheaper cotton and synthetics and com- 
petition at home from synthetics. Funda- 
mentally, this competition grows out of 


competition abroad 


—International Harvester photo 


COTTON PICKER 
An empire is at stake 
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Bank starts SWING SHIFT! | 








HE neighborhood banker is everybody’s friend; extending 
notes, giving free advice on investments, even helping half 
the town compute its income tax. That’s probably what proved 
too much for the bookkeeping machine. It gave up the ghost be- 
cause its motor failed, just when the monthly statements were due. 
So pencils and brain cells took over the task once done so quickly 
and effortlessly with the help of a little fistful of electric motor. 
Better days are ahead for bankers, as well 2s farmers, manu- 
facturers, housewives, and all who depend on motor-driven 
devices of any kind ... because better motors, now on “military 
duty; will be available to power the better devices being planned 
for the post-war markets. Dumore Aeromotors, designed for 
numerous specific functions on fighting aircraft and constructed 
to perform under the severest conditions of temperature, humid- 
ity and atmospheric pressure, will bring new stamina, new 
versatility, new performance and new sales possibilities to 
countless motor-driven appliances. 





FOR EXTRA 
POWER HOURS 


Manufacturers ! 
Learn how Dumore engineering 
and construction increase perform- 


ance possibilities and manufactur- 
ing economies. 

Send today for brochure, “Out HEADQUARTERS FOR 
of Thin Air’ and ask for Aero- 
motor Catalog. 





FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 


THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT MC44, RACINE, WISCONSIN 











high prices. These prices are high by com- 
parison with foreign cottons and syn- 
thetics. They are not high from the stand- 
point of Southern cotton growers. 

The perennial problem of the rural, cot- 
ton-growing South is too little income for 
its people. Even in 1939, a comparatively 
prosperous year, the average cotton-grow- 
ing family had a cash income of only 
about $450. Today’s average income still 
is less than $1,000, even with cotton sell- 
ing around 20 cents a pound—the highest 
price since the late 1920s. 

During the depression, cotton producers 
had the domestic and foreign markets 
safe and secure. This did not prevent cot- 
ton from selling for 5 cents a pound, or 
surpluses from piling up to 13,000,000 
bales. The farmers demanded and received 
federal aid. 

Parity. This federal aid included loans 
that gradually rose, until the rate today 
is 90 per cent of parity. This rate will ec: 
tinue until two years after the war ers. 

Parity for cotton is the price at which 
the product must sell to buy the sa 
quantity of goods and services that it 
bought in the 1909-1914 period. This was 
the goal of the farm relief programs of i :e 
1920s and 1930s. Now, through a fede-al 
loan, farmers are assured of -90 per ceut 
of parity on all their crop. 

Regardless of threats, here and abroad 
farmers do not want the Government to 
abandon its programs for cotton—pro- 
grams that make 90 per cent of party 
certain. So there is little likelihood that 
the Government will scrap these program: 
Is there then another way out? 

Here are some possibilities, first, as to 
exports, and, second, as to the domes! ic 
market. 

Before anything concrete can be said 
about exports, something must be known 
about the number of postwar textile mills. 
If the mills of continental Europe and 
Japan are destroyed, the world market /o: 
raw cotton will be limited sharply. Asi ie 
from Great Britain, Russia and a few 
smaller countries, the cry will be for tex- 
tile machinery, rather than for cotton, in 
the immediate postwar period. 

Credits. For a time after the war, cotton 
exports may depend upon credits, rather 
than price. The U.S. will be in a position 
to furnish its share of these credits. 

World agreement. Pending the return 
of competition after the war, there is the 
possibility of a world cotton agreement. 
Such a pact would divide the world mar- 
ket among the producing countries. But 
there are difficulties in the way of such an 
agreement. Brazil, Argentina and some 
other countries want to grow more cotton. 
They might not welcome an arrangement 
that would freeze their acreage around 
existing limits. 


7 


Export subsidy. During some years in 
the past, the United States sold cotton in 
the world market at less than the domestic 
price. The Government stood the loss. This 
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.BACK OF EVERY ATTACK... 


Lireformed wire rope 


Men who land on enemy beachheads—un- 
der fire—need every protection. Speed and 
safety are at a premium. That’s why slings 
that handle landing barges are made of 
Preformed wire rope. 

Every day men trust their lives and their 
precious matériel to Preformed wire rope. 
On practically every kind of mobile equip- 
ment, Preformed is proving that it’s the 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER 


tough wire rope for the tough war jobs. 

Fighting men are learning what Amer- 
ican industry has known for many years— 
that Preformed wire rope handles easier, 
lasts longer, steadies production, saves time, 
safeguards men and equipment. 

That’s why, back of every attack, Pre- 
formed wire rope is hard at work on all 


kinds of fighting jobs. 


OR SUPPLIER FO PREFORMED WIRI 
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Wherever you go—the big swing is 
to Blatz Beer. In fine hotels! In lead- 
ing bars! In clubs the country over! 


And the reason is simply this: 
America has discovered how much 
better Blatz Good Taste really is. 


Milwaukee’s Most 
Exquisite Beer 


Wear Bonds 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. ¢ In Our 93rd Year @ 

















FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A precision made calculating instrument that is so completely 
automatic that all mental and physical effort has been elim- 
inated from its operation. These fully automatic calculators are 
the solution of the problem created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. Today FRIDEN CALCULATORS are 
AVAILABLE, when applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write 
your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, 





was an export subsidy program. If the 
United States keeps a high loan policy and 
its cotton export markets, too, after the 
war, it may have to have such a subsidy 
again. A permanent export subsidy pro- 
gram, however, would mean that this 
country had embarked upon the type of 
cutthroat competition that helped to bring 
about World War II. 

Regardless of exports, the competition 
in this country with rayon and other syn- 
thetics will continue. There is a real ques- 
tion whether 18- or 19-cent cotton can com- 
pete effectively with synthetics after the 
war. Some cotton men think the staple 
may have to sell for 12 cents, perhaps less. 
Apparently, no one knows the specific an- 
swer. But it is known that synthetics are 
flourishing now. 

Cotton picker. If cotton could be pro- 
duced more cheaply, a high loan would 
not be necessary. Cotton is a high-cost 








—Underwood & Underwood 
OSCAR JOHNSTON 
Uneasy lies the crown 


crop, primarily because it must be gath- 
ered by hand. If the crop could be har- 
vested by machinery, half the 2,225,000 
families now growing it might not be 
needed. Thus far, attempts to make a suc- 
cessful mechanical picker have failed. But 
signs indicate that one is on the way. 

In turn, this will raise new problems. 
An efficient mechanical picker may cut 
costs and restore cotton’s markets. It also 
would displace hundreds of thousands of 
families now growing cotton, and, if thie 
transition is not made gradually, chaos 
might result. Nevertheless, this may be 
the road that cotton must follow. 

The cotton industry knows what it is 
up against. It has formed a national or- 
ganization, headed by Oscar Johnston, a 
Mississippi planter, to try to find a way 
out. Already that organization has dis- 
covered that for King Cotton there is no 
easy way out. 
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The ‘SIGNAL CORPS’ in action! 






“Is Is Signal Tower X. You may have 
glimpsed it from your train window. Just a 
little, two-story building beside the tracks. Yet, 
from here are set the signals and switches that 
control the.steel giants of the rails. And here, day 
and night, men of New York Central’s “signal 
corps” play their vital part in today’s critical 
battle of transportation. 
Once, Tower X bristled with tall levers, labori- 


50 MILES AT A GLANCE 
This chart maps the part of 


CIRCUIT SLEUTH 


A Signal Maintainer is on MACHINE 


MISTAKE-PROOF 


How the Men of Tower X Speed Wartime Trains 
on the Water Level Route 


ously worked by hand. Today, its electric controls 
set the heaviest and most distant switch at the 
twist of a towerman’s wrist. 

And tomorrow? Well, in New York Central’s 
newest towers, even more automatic controls are 
already installed. And when Victory again frees 
production, Tower X and others on the Water 
Level Route will get still finer equipment to 
serve the faster rail transportation of the future. 


TRATEGI ALL EYES A 


On the Tower Director's The Operator notes on his 


the Water Level Route con- 
trolled by Tower X . . . a 50- 
mile network of tracks. Elec- 
tric lights and indicators 
show instantly the move- 
ment of every train and the 
setting of every switch. 


duty in every large New York 
Central Tower, checking the 
hundreds of electric circuits 
and keeping equipment in 
perfect order. Other Main- 
tainers work in the yards 
and on the line. 


This electric signal machine 
is typical New York Central 
tower equipment. Controls 
are so ‘interlocked’’ that 
Levermen cannot possibly 
set up conflicting routes. 


quick thinking depends the 
smooth flow of wartime 


trafic over this portion of 
New York Central. He ‘‘calls 
the routes’ to Levermen who 
set switches and signals ac- 
cording to his orders. 


Train Sheet (and reports to 
the Dispatcher) the time each 
train passes, its engine num- 
ber, how many and what 
type cars it carries. He also 
watches and listens to make 
sure all cars are running 
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LEVERMAN 
“SETS UP" ROUTES Jia 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


smoothly, and signals the 
tear brakeman. 








“POST-WAR” 
TOWER 
TODAY! 


This “‘electric brain” is already at work in 
New York Central's latest signal tower. It 
automatically selects routes, sets switches 
and signals at the touch of a button! 




















Back in the pre-war years one automobile maker 
advertised: “Look at all three—then decide.” That’s 
about what our fighting airmen do when they load 


up 20 mm. aircraft cannon in preparation for trouble. 


They’ve got three choices: a super-tough, super- 
hard, sharp-pointed shell for piercing armor ...a 
hollow-pointed shell which mushrooms on impact 
and rips great holes through light fuselages ... ora 
shell packed with TNT that explodes and fills an 
WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER enemy cockpit or engine with ragged chunks of steel. 


Bethlehem is supplying steel for the manufacture of 


all types of shells, in a wide range of sizes from 30 
ETHLEHEN ; 
x * calibre up to the largest shells used on warships. 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA; 
SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 














Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Trend of Arercam Business 


Here's why you cannot expect any early shift from war to civilian output..... 

Two-fifths of war output is for aircraft, which is expanding. 

One-fourth is naval construction and supply, another expanding program. 

One-tenth is merchant ship construction, which is to hold around this level. 

The remaining one-fourth is ground Army supply, which is being cut back. 

But: Cutbacks in Army demands are rather small; are largely in small arms 
and ammunition. Trucks, tractors, construction equipment, Signal Corps equipment, 
landing craft demands, all are rising. Even demand for textiles remains very high. 

Thus: Any important speed-up in reconversion probably must wait until the 
end of the German war. There will be large contract cancellations. These will 
average about $1,500,000,000 a month in the months ahead. Yet new orders will off- 
set, or more than offset, the cancellations. Navy wants another $30,000,000,000 
right now. 

We tell you more about civilian prospects on page 20. 














. Concern of U.S. industry must be with the timing of the war end, with what 
is to happen when it does happen. German defeat still is probable before Japan. 
And: In the event that Germany goes down by the end of 1944..... 
Rate of war production then will be down 25 per cent by mid-1945. Airplane 
output, warship output would hold up. Army supplies would drop drastically. 
Output of goods for civilian use would expand moderately. Most expansion 
would be in smaller items of metal. It might be after midyear before there would 
be refrigerators, etc.; maybe the end of the year, or later, before new cars. 
Over all: Industry's production probably would fall 17 per cent by mid-1945 
and would be pointed downward. Even so, that would be rather high at 204 per cent 
of 1935-39 production level. It would compare with 247 in the present period. 











It is when Japan goes down that industry will take its big jolt. 

If the Japanese war should end by the start of 1946..... 

War industry suddenly would collapse, would contract about 85 per cent in a 
few months. That's to mean unemployment, readjustment, trouble of many kinds. 

There'll be some rise in production of civilian goods. Civilian durables, 
in particular, will come back into production quickly and in large volume. 

Yet: Over-all rate of industrial production will fall to an estimated 129 
per cent of the 1935-39 level. That compares with the 247 of this period and is 
a probable decline of about 47 per cent. It probably is the postwar low point. 

All of this suggests that industry's operating rate may fall to about the 
1940 level in postwar before it turns up in the recovery period. That is a low 
rate by present standards. It is a rather high rate by prewar standards. 

Further: It is probable that, within 18 months after both wars end, the 
rate of operations in industry will be up to about 145 per cent of 1935-39. 

That would be a record peacetime production level. At one time it would have 
meant prosperity. In postwar it will mean relatively high activity, but also will 
involve rather large unemployment owing to increases in productive efficiency. 

















Here are a few benchmarks of policy apparently to apply in reconversion..... 
Pricing of goods, production of which is resumed, will not generally be by 
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TRON OF ANTRICAN BUSINESS-- (Contin :2e1) 


a rigid formula. Present officials wont to be “reasonable,” not “stiff-necked." 
There will not be acceptance of the idea of production quotas to apply for 
several years after the war. There will be no idea to hold industry in a strait 
jacket once both wars are ended. It then will be every man for himself. 
WPB will try, in reconversions prior to war end, to restore the competitive 
situation that prevailed in 1941 as nearly as possible. The tendency is to frown 
upon newcomers, to discourage encroachment on firms still in war work. 








You may be interested in these points about materials..... 

Orders directing use of substitutes for metals are about to be removed. 

Toy manufacturers are promised steel for the 1944 Christmas toys. 

More tin is to be released for containers, easing up that situation. 

The critical pinch in paper is expected to be eased a little after midyear. 

Premium payments will be stopped April 30 for domestic tungsten production. 
That may be a signal for early end to production subsidies in other metal. 

















There is a phase of the new Revenue Act of which businessmen have not been 
so much aware. Under specific authority now written into law: 

1. Procurement services now can reprice orders directly. 

2. Army-Navy, for instance, can order a direct price cut prior to any use 
of renegotiation machinery, can, in effect, substitute a cut for renegotiation. 

3. Contractors, if aggrieved, can appeal to Tax Court of U.S. from repric- 
ing orders, can get the same protection as under the renegotiation part of the law. 

How wide a use is made of specific repricing authority remains to be seen. 











As for renegotiation.....There are these points to note: 

Financial reports: If a war contractor or subcontractor, you now must make 
a financial report as requested by price adjusters. Forms soon will be ready. 

Exemptions: There now will be more uniformity in Army-Navy attitude toward 
what is and what is not subject to renegotiation. New law gives more authority 
to the contracting agencies to fix standards of exemption. 

Regulations: Basic renegotiation rules now are being rewritten to conform to 
the new law. The new rules may be ready around April 15. 











As for the functioning of the new tax law..... 

You can disregard Schedules L and L-2 in making your final 1943 return. 
These are repealed. Otherwise, the March 15 return is to be made out as scheduled. 

You will first report your 1944 estimated income on April 15. In the return 
at that time you can report only your base salary to which withholding applies, 
if you wish. There is always a chance to revise the return next December 15. 

You need to remember that local and air-mail postage rates go up March 26. 

Also: In estimating 1944 income, the earned income credit no longer will be 
allowed. In that year, too, you will not be permitted to deduct excise taxes. 

In case of corporations, the specific $10,000 exemption from excess-profits 
tax, raised from $5,000, applies first to 1944 income, not to 1943 income. 

Nonprofit organizations probably will make their first report on May 15. 

















Background of the now-developing oil situation seems to be this..... 

U.S. oil reserves remain large. They may be larger than anyone imagines. 

But: It seems true that those reserves are being used faster than any other 
in the world. The lowest-cost reserves are not so abundant as they were. 

Large reserves in the Caribbean area likewise are being drawn on heavily. 

Now: It is Government's idea that big Middle Eastern oil reserves should be 
drawn upon to supply Europe with its oil; that U.S. and Caribbean reserves should 
be exploited only to the extent needed to supply Hemisphere needs. 

Government-financed pipe line would be designed to open up and force a big- 
ger development of Middle East reserves. Oil companies suspect, however, that the 
Goverm.cut hus designs on the industry; that moves now may be just the first. 
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The battle against the subs 
is NOT over. Sure, the 
record of our fight against 
them is a gallant one. But 
the end is not yet. We are 


building more steam and 








diesel engines than ever. 
Turning out cannon and 
war-making machinery 


that, in time, will silence 





the enemy. Meantime, 





Americans—keep that 
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guard up! 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
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_ The tremendous demand for Don 
Q Rum proves beyond all doubt 
that its smoothness is appreciated 
in cocktails and tall drinks. Puerto 
Rico’s favorite quality rum has 
earned true distinction. 


Q RUM 





SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











ODERNIZATION 
WAR ov. RENEGOTIATION 
W.0.8. Mac. qrevavors 
REDUCE costs 






We?» VICE PRESIDENT IN 


CHARGE OF COST REDUCTION 





That's a tough job you've cut out for 
yourself, mister. And an important one. 
Maybe Sedgwick can help. 


There's materials handling, for example. 
For over 50 years Sedgwick engineers have 
skillfully planned, designed and installed 
complete layouts for the efficient movement 
of men, material and merchandise—helping 
reduce costs by increasing efficiency. 

So if you want to make your job a little 
easier—if you're planning to do the job 
better and faster — send for a Sedgwick 
engineer, We've solved many manufactur- 
ers’ cost reduction problems by solving their 
vertical transportation and materials han- 
dling problems. Chances are we can solve 
yours. Tell us about them. 


“MEN WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK”’ 


Sah MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS + HOISTS + ROTO-LIFTS 














THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Organized 1803 


Resources over 
$750,000,000 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U.S.A. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Member of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


























_ People_ 


u of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., of 
Maine, is acting floor leader of the Senate 
Republicans. In that capacity, Senator 
White has a job of much importance to 
his party, to all who want a Republican 
elected to the Presidency in November. 
It is his task to help develop the issues 
on which the coming campaign shall rest. 
That means, for the most part, preventing 
conflicts between his Republican Senate 
colleagues. And, for the present at least, 
it also means holding his colleagues in 
check, keeping them as quiet as possible, 
while the Republican trend already evi- 
dent in scattered elections, continues to 
gather strength. This is not always easy 

Soldiers’ vote dispute. Issues constan'- 
ly are arising that split the Republican 
minority down the middle, such as tlie 
still unsettled dispute over the soldiers’ 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR WHITE 


vote. Senator White worked hard to shape 
a compromise acceptable to the Senate 
Republicans. But the issue lay too deep. 
Two Senate strong men, Senators Van 
denberg of Michigan and Taft of Ohio, 
were on opposite sides of the issue. They 
took the leadership, pro and con, into their 
own hands, while Senator White worked 
with both in his compromise efforts. When 
these efforts failed, he voted with Se 
ator Taft for State supervision of soldic: 
balloting. 

Postwar issues present another difficu!! 
point. The Republicans, like the Dem: 
crats, are divided on the desirable degree 
of America’s postwar international co-op 
eration. The Senate Republican group 
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A noted war saronaoatre, writing on 
the fall of Troina, Sicily, says in TIME 
—“Off the road a little way we observed 
a grave on which was a cross and the 
words ‘Hier Ruben Soldaten U. S. A.’ 
{Here lie soldiers of the U. S. A.}’ 


* * * 


We didn’t want to stay here at Troina. 
We wanted to go on to Berlin—and then 
Home. Some chunks of flying steel 
stopped that. 


But at least we lie in free land—and it was 
not free when we came. It was—well—did 
you ever see what happens to people 
under the New Order? We did. It’s ugly, 
ugly beyond anything that you, at home, 
can imagine. 


But it starts out so beautifully. These 
people who have reaped all the “bless- 
ings” of dictatorship and bureaucracy 
could tell you how slyly the poison 
takes hold. 


Smooth talking men offer to solve all your 


The Army- 

BUY Navy E flag 
waves over 

WAR BONDS 2 ppt i 
AND ic plants 
and the 

STAMPS a 
oats over 

—AND KEEP the Cleve- 
THEM! land Dis- 


trict plant. 














Grave at Troina 


problems for you. They promise miracles 
of “security and freedom”. . . if you will 
give them just a little more power. It 
sounds swell—until one day you get wise 
to the fact that they’re no longer asking 
you, they’re telling you. Then it’s too 
late, they’re in. 


And do you get “security and freedom’’? 
Oh, yes, you get plenty—of their brand. 


You are absolutely secure in your job. 
They tell you where to work, for how 
many hours, and for how little pay. 


You no longer bother your head about 
saving for a new home, a better car or 
a business of your own. They tell you 
what to do with your money—if there’s 
any left after you’ve made all the neces- 
sary “voluntary” contributions. 


Your children are no responsibility at 
all. The State takes them over as soon 
as they’re able to walk. They learn to 
goosestep very quickly. 


And elections are simple. You just vote 
the way the bayonet points. 


Under the “new order” you don’t even 
have to think. You don’t dare. 


Want that kind of “security and free- 
dom”? No American does. The way of 
living we've worked out at home has 
given us more good things—like homes, 
cars, food, conveniences and recreation 

and more happiness, more opportunity, 
more feeling of being somebody—than 
any foreign “ism” ever invented. 


It will keep right on working that way, 
too, as long as Americans keep on think- 
ing straight, like Americans. We've seen 
what power maniacs did over here. Don’t 
give them a chance to take over at home. 


Keep America American ... for your- 
selves, for your children and for the 
millions of our buddies who will come 
back. That will make our being here at 
Troina mean something! 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES * BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS*« PIPE * TUBING® TIN PLATE * NUTS *« BOLTS» RIVETS 
NAILS * PIG IRON + FARM FENCE + WIRE FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 


























still contains a hard nucleus of prewar 
isolationists. At the other extreme are 
such men as Senator Ball of Minnesota, 
who favors a wide measure of world col- 
laboration. Under a placid party surface, 
the two viewpoints are coming increas- 
ingly into conflict. 

Hand of restraint. Nevertheless, Senator 
White, with the help of other Senators 
alert to the situation, has been able to 
steer his colleagues away from outbursts 
that might check the developing Republi- 
can trend. The policy of not “rocking the 
boat” is well understood among the Re- 
publican minority and is not often dis- 
regarded. 

Senator White, personally. Short, slight 
and cheerful, Senator White is known as 
one of Congress’s hardest-working mem- 
bers. He always is ready to take on a new 
and difficult committee assignment, and 
give it his thoroughgoing attention. Con- 
sequently, he has been loaded with com- 
mittee work. This work, in the main, has 
concentrated the Senator’s interest upon 
merchant marine and radio legislation, and 
has brought him recognition as an author- 
ity on such matters. Several times he has 
gone abroad as a member or chairman of 
American delegations to international con- 
ferences dealing with those subjects. And 
the last such assignment, in 1938, came 
from the Democratic President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Senator White is one of the few mem- 
bers of either house who served in Con- 
gress through the first World War. Lessons 
learned then are helpful now. At that time 
he was in the House. He went on to the 
Senate in 1931. 

Senator White, and others. The Sen- 
ator is seldom in the headlines. He makes 
few speeches, does little that is spectacu- 
lar. He is too busy with other things for 
that. He is well liked by his colleagues and 
he leans heavily upon them for advice and 
help in leadership matters. 

In particular, he consults with Senator 
Taft and Senator Vandenberg on questions 
of Party strategy. The three, in effect, 
form the Republican leadership. This may 
be, for one reason, because Senator White’s 
hold on the leadership is intendedly tem- 
porary. He was elected assistant leader be- 
fore the recent death of Senator Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon, who had held the 
minority leadership for a full decade. The 
Republicans plan, tentatively, that Sen- 
ator White shall continue as Acting Leader 
until after the November elections. 

Then a new leader will be chosen and 
the expectation is that it will be Mr. 
White, Mr. Vandenberg or Mr. Taft, as- 
suming that the latter, up for re-election 
this year, is returned to the Senate. But, 
if another is chosen, that will be all right 
with Senator White. Never one to seek 
the limelight, he will be quite content to 
return to the hard committee drudgery 
that he has enjoyed for nearly 27 years. 
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Wartime Preparation 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S GENERAL AGENCIES 


ALABAMA. Frep S. CHISsOLM 
Watts Building ..... 
C ALLEN HopkKINsS 
First National Bank Blidg.. .Montgomery 
CALIFORNIA. Hays & BrapsTREET 
Edwards & — Bidg.....Los Angeles 
Apert E. Payto 
o aaa Realty Building. .Los Angeles 
. CHESTER SPARVER 
606 Insurance Bldg. .......... Oakland 
C. Harvey Stu. 
220 Montgomery St. ......San Francisco 
COLORADO. IsaporeE SAMUELS 
First National Bank Bidg....... Denver 
CONNECTICUT. W. Watson House 
Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg. 
Hartford 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA. Ear.e W. Sapp 
403 Colorado Bldg. ........ Washington 
FLORIDA. James H. Lirscoms 
112 West Adams St. . Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. Linwoop henseeneee 
Citizens & Southern Nat. Bk. Bidg.,Atlanta 
Harvey H. WILson 
608 Savannah Bk. & Trust Co. Bldg. 
Savannah 


. Birmingham 


ILLINOIS. Epcar C. Fow.er 

30th Floor, —e Bldg. ......Chicago 
Jutius H. Mey 

Room 2140, Field Bldg. ........ Chicago 
H. G. SWANSON 

Board of Trade Bldg 

141 West Jackson Blvd. ...... Chicago 
E. B. THURMAN 


One La Salle Bidg. ............ Ciaicago 
James R. Love 

301 South Adams St. .......... Peo..a 
INDIANA. Wituiam H. Mevs 

1450 Consolidated Bldg. .... Indianapolis 
IOWA. SeLwyn C. Wooparp* 

Fleming Building .......... Des Moines 
KANSAS. PENDLETON A. MILLER 

New England Bldg. ............ Topeka 
KENTUCKY. Grorcre M. CHESCHEIR* 

Marion E. Taylor Bldg. ...... Louisville 
LOUISIANA. WiLson WILLIAMS 

210 Richards Bidg. ........ New Orleans 
MAINE. Lawrence W. Sawyer 

Bank of Commerce Bidg. ...... Portland 


MARYLAND. F. A. ow & Co.* 
2 East Redwood St. ........ Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS. nt G. SumMers 


EE Ges PN cade de cruecndcess Boston 
Apert H. Curtis & Co. 

\) | -+.. Boston 
RicHarD W. PARTRIDGE 

150 Congress St. ........ «+++.. Boston 
WINTHROP B. Ropsins 

Security Bldg. ..... eeeeees Springfield 
KeNNeTH L. Morse 

DC cicécdiseesee -.. Worcester 

MICHIGAN. A. C. Urrer 
Penobscot Bldg. ......... coccces Dotsolt 


MINNESOTA. Lorin Horp 


Northwestern Bank Bldg.... Minneapolis 
Donato O. McLeran 
700 Pioneer Bldg. ............ St. Paul 
MISSOURI. Epwarp G. Mura 
Bryant Building .......... Kansas City 
FRANK M. SEE 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. ........ St. Louis 


NEBRASKA. Wi. F. Nose 
Suite 220, 1904 Farnam St. .... Omai,y 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. James C. NutTe* 
Amoskeag Bank Bldg. ...... Manchester 
NEW JERSEY. C. VERNON Bowes 
2520 Raymond-Commerce Bidg.. .Newark 
NEW YORE. apm L. cena 


OD DP ec ccecbedscccccccss Albany 
ALFRED G. p+ de 

We Ge ec awadsc< ndGeenes Brooklyr 
CHarLes A. HINKLEY 

1618 Liberty Bank Bldg.......... Buffalo 
H. Arthur SCHMIDT 

217 BUGRGWEY ccccccccsccccs New York 


Laturop E. BALDWIN 

PE EE weccdceedccens New York 
C. Preston DAWSON 

Suite 300, 527 Fifth Ave. .... New York 
ISADORE FREID 

I7 East 42nd St. ..ccccccecs 
Sruart D. WARNER 

SS Want G06 GE. cccccccccccs New York 
WILLIAM H. Beers 


. New York 


Suite 400, Reynolds Arcade... .Rochester 
HENRY P. WICKES 
INNS .0.35554-0b0.b0c8bes Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA. Evcrne C. McGinnis 
20 East Martin Bt. .....cccccee Raleign 


OHIO. Guy D. RANpDOoLPH 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. .Cincinnat 
Homer C. CHANEY 
Hanna Bldg. ..........e+e++- Cleveland 
Paut M. SmItH 
42 Kast Gay Bt. .ccccvcccces Columbus 
E:swortn FE. Rew 
Nicholas Bidg., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 
OREGON. Mecxtem & PARKER 
GEE HS vosccvcccccecioe Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA. ee B. WaGNner* 
240 North Third St. ........ Harrisburg 
ALBERT W. Moore 
Land Title Building ...... Philadelphia 
Joun T. SHIRLEY 


1909 Oliver Bidg. .......... Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND. WintHRop WINSLOW 

Turks Head Bldg. .......... Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Ep L. Fou_ks 

110 Woodside Bldg. ........ Greenville 
TENNESSEE. FRANK W. DepMAN 

531 South Gay St. .......... Enoxville 

CHARLES D. Rich 1RDSON 
1617 Sterick Bldg. ...... «+++. Memphis 


Tuomas G. Harrison 
Nashville Trust Bldg. .. 


TEXAS. Francis G. Bray* 


seeees Nashville 


1017 Shell Bldg. .......... +++. Houston 
VERMONT. A. C. MaTtrHews 
Gryphon Corner Bldg. ........ Rutland 


VIRGINIA. BENJAMIN W. Davis 

State-Planters Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg. 

Richmond 
Wayne C. METCALF 

Boxley Bldg. ....... Sameanetn Roanoke 
WASHINGTON. CHar.es J. Frissie* 

Pree eattle 
WEST VIRGINIA. Ray C. Roserts 

203 Union Trust Bldg. .... Parkersburg 
WISCONSIN. A. L. SALTzsTEIN 

First Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Milwaukee 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Home INSURANCE COMPANY oF Hawatl, Lv 
Honolulu 


*On leave of absence with armed forces. Agency in active operation under capable supervision. 
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or Post-war Security 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S TOOTH ANNUAL REPORT 


reflects peak policyholder confidence and record Company strength 








HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 
(All figures as of December 31, 1943) 


New Life Insurance Issued.............. $ 134,581,000 
22% more than in 1942. 


Total Insurance in Force................ $1,778,000,000 
Increase of $79.000.000 over last year. 
Increase since 1929, $576.000.000, or 48%. 


Insurance Lapsed and Surrendered...... 1.3% 
of mean insurance in force. 
An all-time recorded low. 


Mortality Experience ............ cocese 45% 
of that expected according to tabular rate. 
(Men in service accounted for 
BY, of all 1943 death claims.) 





I 5 oo) cua to ol bathe a adwee -++-$ 627,712,000 
Increase of $52,336,000 over last year. 
More than 21/2 times the 1929 figure. 


I nd wiih iceaik dk ait RAM ee ah die ew a $ 593,677,000 
Includes policyholders’ reserves, and 
$9.350.000 for 1944 dividends. 


Special Surplus Contingency Funds...... $ 
Real Estate and Mortgage Fund of $3.000.000. 
Security Fluctuation Reserve of $5,000,000. 


I is ost wh eadewsstSheeseenne $ 26,035,000 
Increase of $5,580,000 over last year. 


8,000,000 


Major Investment Holdings 


U. S. Government Bonds................ $ 157,225,000 
Pe I IIS 4.0 one ccseccvctcosse 138,601,000 
ee eee eee 95,389,000 
a Ee ree er reer Te 58,817,000 
ere Pere ee 41,412,000 
ES re er ee ee ee 39,739,000 


Copy of Annual Report and Schedule of Securities 
gladly sent upon request 





The Record of a Century 


Since organization, New England Mutual has paid 
$857,000,000 to policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
This impressive amount, together with funds held to 
fulfil present contracts, makes a total sum which is 
$206.000.000 more than all premiums received during 
the life of the Company. 
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“he sound accomplishment, 1943 was one of the 
best years in the Company’s long business life. . . 
The amount of new life insurance purchased increased 
considerably over the preceding war year. Mortality, 
surrenders and lapses continued at favorably low 
levels with a consequent impressive net gain of insur- 
ance in force. The peacetime dividend scale of 1941 
will be maintained for the third war year. . . . The 
asset structure was further strongly reinforced . . . 
net surplus materially increased . . . and two special 


reserve funds set aside to meet future contingencies.” 


New England Mutual enters its second century 
with its membership and its financial resources in 


sound condition. 











New England Mutual 
of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 


Li Insurance Company 
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USE PAPER CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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» UNITED STATES 
&b ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 






“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Confidence In Air Power 
Sir:—Your “Newsgram” of the January 

28 issue indicates that you are unfamiliar 

with the basic concepts of air power. 

1. The optimism built around air power 
was not unfounded and could have been 
carried out except for the fact that Russia 
has America and Great Britain 
You may have overlooked the 
fact that the people who handle air power 
positively that they 
promise results expected until they could 
put 1,000 bombers per day over Europe. 

2. The German supply lines in Italy 
would have been destroyed by bombing 
had not the majority of the entire effort 
been for 


sold on 


invasion. 
not 


stated could 


switched to England invasion 
purposes. 

3. German aircraft production has been 
drastically cut by bombs already. The fact 
that they are making more planes is only 
significant in that they are building small 
fighters, which can be turned out much 
faster than the large bombers. You have 
completely ignored the fact that not only 
aircraft production, but all kinds of pro- 
duction, as well as the lives of millions of 
people, has been drastically demoralized 
by the bombing of Berlin and other large 
German cities. 

4. Air domination of the French coast 
will result in the destruction of German 
gun emplacements All armies and navies 
in the world cannot destroy German pro- 
duction, main supply lines, German gun 
emplacements on the French coast. This 
can only be done by air power. The only 
offensive the great armies and navies have 
been able to put against the Germans, in 
their own country, is air power. 

5. When air power is given the proper 
opportunity and employed by people who 
understand it, air power will do everything 
that has been promised, and then some. 

The very great strain that you mention 
that air power is undergoing is that every- 
one who knows everything about air 
power is afraid that the invasjon will start 
before air power has done what it is per- 
fectly capable of doing. 

Another fact I wish emphatically to call 
to your attention is that air power is far 
less costly in human lives than is an inva- 
sion by land. I still hope that someone in 
high command will postpone the invasion 
of Europe long enough until air power 


has had a real opportunity to prove itself. ; 


Glendale, Calif. C. C. Mose.ey 
Grand Central Air Terminal 








THE WATCH OF RAILROAD 


Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 
Watch today. Hamilton is making pre- 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
now. But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 





ACCURACY 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
166th Consecutive Dividend paid 


by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor 














A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 3, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


February 16, 1944 


= 


RRR KREUK 


Read What Wage Earners 
Really Think of Management 


“American business, even though 
contributing greatly to efficiency 
and our standard of living, has 
unconsciously bred a separa- 
tion between labor and capital 
that is terribly dangerous. Wide 
reading of your book will do as 
much as anything to wake us up.” 





—prominent business leader, 
name on request 


PATTERN 
FOR SURVIVAL 


by EVERETT R. SMITH, Director of Research 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. (2nd Printing) 


$1.75 at your book store, or direct from 
Research Dept., Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., 206 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS-ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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HART MEANS BUSINESS 





The nautical distance between Boston and the East 
Coast of South America is less than from any other major 


. Atlantic port, including the Gulf port of New Orleans. 
~~ 


Today, New England’s strategic location means 














an advantage in the shipment of war supplies — 
tomorrow, an advantage in a competitive struggle 


for foreign markets. Within itself, New England 


. offers one of the richest, most highly concentrated 
. . 
‘.. markets in the United States, a market of outstand- 
ing quality and of tremendous volume. 
eh bel 
% 


Here, industrialists will find well-located factory 
and warehouse sites; abundant, low-cost water and 
electric power; highly-skilled labor endowed with 
native ingenuity; fast, flexible, modern transpor- 
tation—all offering a- complete, coordinated ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer who is looking 


for a logical base for postwar expansion. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad wiili be 
glad to advise industrialists of specific op- 
portunities for locations in Northern New 
England or how to make the most advan- 
tageous contacts to employ the widely diver- 


sified skills of this region. 


OCEAN DISTANCES (Nautical Miles) 


























Boston | Portland } New Orleans | Baltimore Philadelphia | New York ai 

Buenos Aires | 5842 | 5873 | 6287 | 5945 9918 587! / 

= a | 
— —— — — |— — |; — ---— —— - —- ) } 
Riode Janeiro =| 4739 «| «= 4772 5186 4844 4817 | 4770 s 

a os = = — ‘ Fat ME 
Montevideo | 5728 | $759 6168 5831 | = 5804 | S553 
Liverpool | 3108 | 3078 4639 | 3525 | 34601 3254 

Hydrographic Office, U. $. N. 


















































































‘$30,000,000,000 More for Navy?... Why FDR Wants 


Mr. Byrnes to Stay Lessons of Italian Invasion 


Mr. Roosevelt did not ask Judge 
Samuel Rosenman to help with the 
tax bill veto message that touched off 
a revolt in Congress because Judge 
Rosenman was busy with some ad- 
ministrative problems of the White 
House organization. White House 
Secretary Early told the press hast 
week that “the Judge had nothing to 
do with the writing and did not write 
any portion of the tax veto message.” 


2? @ 


Alben Barkley, as Senate Majority 
Leader, from now on intends to repre- 
sent the Senate majority in dealing 
with Mr. Roosevelt, not Mr. Roose- 
velt in dealing with the Senate ma- 
jority. Senator Barkley, however, will 
strive for harmony. 


xx* 


At least three Supreme Court justices, 
who must interpret the tax laws, 
called on the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to give them help in making out 
their personal income tax returns. 


x** * 


James Byrnes is taking over more and 
more responsibility for decisions on 
domestic policy. The President does 
not wish him to step out of his job as 
War Mobilizer even if he should ask 
to be relieved to go into law practice 
—a plan made several weeks ago. 


x** 


There seems to be nothing to the ru- 
mor that Henry Morgenthau will re- 
sign as Secretary of the Treasury and 
that Jesse Jones will shift to that job 
from Secretaryship of Commerce. 
President Roosevelt is planning no 
Cabinet changes in this term. 


x** 


Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, 
is not at all dismayed by the result of 
his efforts to buck against individuals 
and groups that he thinks may inter- 
fere with inflation control. Mr. Vinson 
first stood up to John L. Lewis, who 
finally settled for more than his orig- 
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inal demands. Next he stood up to the 
railroad brotherhoods, which did the 
same thing. Then he favored a tax bill 
veto, only to have the veto overridden. 


oe os © 


The President is convinced that voters 
will remember the White Hovse 
charge that the new tax law provided 
“relief not for the needy but for the. 
greedy” long after they have forgotten 
the fight with Congress over the veto 
of this bill that became law. 


xk 


Admiral Ernest J. King is finding it 
no trouble at all to sell Congress on 
giving the Navy another $30,000,000,- 
000 to use in carrying the war to Japan. 
The Navy right now is very popular. 
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The suddenly developed idea in some 
quarters that the war against Japan 
may end before the war against Ger- 
many does not get support among in- 
formed officials either in the Army or 
the Navy. A German defeat still is ex- 
pected before defeat of Japan. 


x * * 


Joseph Grew is beiné pressed to take 
over the position as Chief of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern Division 
with a view to starting now to plan for 
the future of Japan. Mr. Grew is this 
country’s best-informed man on Far 
Eastern affairs. 
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Australia and New Zealand are be- 
coming worried over the prospect that 
reverse Lend-Lease for them is going 
to mean that they supply more to the 
U.S. than they get in return. Those 
countries have agreed to feed U.S. 
forces in the Southwest Pacific and 
find that Americans eat in quantity. 


x « * 


Dr. A. G. Black, resigning as Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, is going to Iran to try to solve 
some of the food production and dis- 
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tribution problems of that part of the 
world. U.S. State Department is re-} 
cruiting Americans to help operate 
Iran, which is a land of great impor-§ © 
tance both to Russia and to Britain} 
and the U.S. 























x * * 


Chester Bowles, as OPA Adminis- 
trator, is worried over the prospect 
that Americans will press to hav 
meat rationing ended, now that Can- 
ada has suspended rationing. Cana- 
dians are getting along much better 
than Americans in almost all kinds of 
rationing, including gasoline. 


xk * 


More careful plans for dealing with 
civilian populations are being made in 
preparing for the invasion of France 
than were made for invasion of Italy. 
Only now is some progress being made 
in correcting the conditions of starva- 
tion that followed the U.S.-British 
occupation of Southern Italy, giving 
the Nazis propaganda ammunition. 
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President Roosevelt’s statement, made 
months ago, that more goods are mov- 
ing into China by airplane than 
moved over the Burma Road when 
that highway was open, now is true. 
The volume of air haul at this time is 
greater than the volume of truck haul- 
ing prior to Japanese closing of the 
Burma Road. 


x * 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, who has been consistently 
praised by oil industry leaders for his 
handling of wartime oil problems, now 
finds himself attacked by the same 
group because of his plans for financ- 
ing a pipe line across Saudi Arabia. 


xk 


One factor causing some Democratic 
members of Congress to soften their 
criticisms of the President is the prob- 
ability that they will have to run on 
the same ticket with him in November. 
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HEY DID IT more as a friendly 
{oe than anything else. 
But when they put that plaque up 
there beside the other trophies their 


host had won, they were sincere in 
wanting him to know that his Four 
Roses Old Fashioneds rated a spe- 
cial token of appreciation. 

Perhaps your guests will never go 
so far as to award you a trophy for 
serving drinks made with Four 
Roses. But you can be certain they'll 
find some way to tell vou how extra 


special your cocktails are! 


Perhaps, these days, you can’t al 
ways get Four Roses when you ask 
for it. But if your dealer is tempo 
rarily out, please be patient and try 


again. Li ‘ll be vetting more, soon. 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


BHI 


Four Ri C81 a blene ol 
Frankfort Distill 











Little Man...zchat now? 


What sort of world lies ahead for you, baby 
of 1944? 


All good? Only a cheerful idiot would say it 
... With a war’s debts to be paid, a world’s 
wounds to be healed. Yet, only a narrow, 
unthinking Scrooge would say it is to be all 
bad, either! 








This war, which has accelerated the methods 
of mass DEstruction, has speeded the means 
of mass CONstruction, as well...with a 
broadened range of chemistry’s sulfa drugs... ‘ee - 2 i Hospital Bassinet of 


Monsanto's rigid, 


vast chemical advancements in nutrition 


transparent Fibestos 
now used in more than 


. .. chemical betterments in plastics, medici- 


a score of leading hos- 
als »xtiles tals. leathers bbe is 4 pitals—developed by 
nals, textiles, metals, leathers, rubber, paper, Sy... We heen andl 
lumber products . . . the list where Monsanto Bi poensee-semetrsleiad san 
Manufacturing Com- 


Chemistry serves is well-nigh endless. pany. 

Ahead—not all sunshine-and-roses for you, 

little man. But, none the less, a world of 

healthier, fuller, better lives. That is the 

promise of a free 

American industry 
. and of Monsanto 

Chemistry, which, in 


serving all industry, 
serves all mankind. ONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 
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‘WHICH serves MAN* 





